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Diarp of the Geek. 


Lorp Lanspowne moved his resolution in the House 
of Lords on Monday in a speech of some cleverness, but 
much levity. He brushed the Constitutional arguments 
lightly aside, saying that in any case the struggle * 
tween the two Houses had “ got to come,” and ‘ 
must ask “ ourselves ’’ whether “ we ’’ shall stand elie 
or worse if it be shirked to-day. He thought that no 
serious financial deadlock would occur, unless the 
Government wanted to bring it about, but admitted 
that rejection might mean “temporary chaos,’’ and 
handsomely offered the Government help to mitigate any 
inconvenience that might arise. Was the Budget so 
“ perishable ’’ that it could not keep six weeks? But in 
any case temporary chaos was better than the permanent 
chaos which the Budget would produce. He criticised 
all the taxes, just as if he were in the House of Com- 
mons—the super-tax, death duties, land taxes, licensing 
taxes—as bad and penalising, and hinted that the 
Licensing Bill and the Land Taxation Bill had been 
“tacked ’’ on to the Budget without, however, moving 
to omit them as “ foreign ’’ matter. 


THE speech, quiet in tone, but thoroughly revolu- 
tionary in matter, was answered by the Lord Chancellor 
with great directness. Legally, the House of Lords 
could reject the Budget ; constitutionally, so long as we 
were governed by custom and usage, it could not. No- 
thing in the Budget was “ tacked.”” Without valuation 
not a shilling of the land taxes could be collected, and 
the licensing clauses merely changed the incidence or in- 
creased the burden of existing taxes. The Money Bills 
which the Lords had rejected were merely the old- 





fashioned omnibus Bills, but to throw out the Budget 
was a direct invasion both of the prerogative of the 
Crown and of the privileges of the Commons. 
* * ” 
Tue Lord Chancellor defined the Constitutional posi- 
tion in the following impressive words :— 
The power in this country is divided between King, 
Lords, and Commons. To the Crown belongs the 
supreme authority over all, checked by the doctrine of 
Ministerial responsibility, and by the power of the 
House of Commons to refuse supply. To the House of 
Commons belongs the control over the purse, and there- 
fore the control over Ministers of the Crown, checked 
by the power of the prerogative of dissolution residing 
in the Crown. To the Lords belongs the supreme juris- 
diction in the administration of justice—surely of itself 
a noble attribute—together with a full share in all 
legislation except finance. There is no check on this 
House, except the creation of peers. Such is the ancient 
and famous balance of power known to our Constitu- 
tion, the envy of other nations, which your lordships 
are now being invited to overthrow. 


Lord Loreburn concluded that, as the result of the Lords’ 
invasion of these rights, any future Liberal Government 
would ask for protection against them, a declaration 
echoed both by Lord Pentland and Lord Beauchamp, the 
latter of whom definitely declared, on behalf of the 
Government, that the Commons would never go on 
bended knees to the Peers to seek from them a 
new Budget or even a Bill of Indemnity. Both 
these speeches, delivered on Tuesday, and also 
the speech of Lord Russell, showed great strength 
and ability. Lord Russell’s included a pointed criticism 
of Lord Revelstoke. The head of Baring’s had ven- 
tured to doubt whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
understood the meaning of the word credit. Lord 
Russell retorted that this kind of City spirit hardly 
understood what was meant by social service and 
improvement. 
* ~ * 

Tue only Constitutional point of any substance made 
by Lord Lansdowne was his quotation of an obiter dictum 
of Lord Spencer’s in 1904, in which he declared that the 
Lords had the right to throw out a Money Bill. This 
nominal right has no doubt been just kept in verbal being 
by individual peers, though, as Lord Courtney says, if 
it is not dead, neither is it constitutionally alive. But 
the reference to the debate of 1904 shows how insin- 
cere is Lord Lansdowne’s citation of it. Lord Spencer 
then used the phrase in form only to repudiate it in fact. 
“T need hardly say,’’ he added, “ that I am not going to 
propose that the Finance Bill should be thrown out, but 
I do claim the right of the Lords to discuss a measure 
of this great importance.’’ But in reality Lord Spencer’s 
mild claim is less significant than Lord Lansdowne’s 
practical repudiation of it. The circumstances were 
these. The first and second readings of the Budget of 
1904 were set down in the Lords for the same day with- 
out giving the peers any notice. They protested 
vigorously, but their protests were resisted both by Lord 
Halsbury and by Lord Lansdowne, the former de- 
manding the instant passage of the Bill (on July 29th) 
because on August Ist, one of the House of Commons’s 
resolutions would determine. Lord Lansdowne insisted 
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that the House could better debate finance on other 
Bills than on the Budget. That is to say, Lord Lansdowne 
would not risk “ temporary chaos ’’ for a day, much less 
for six weeks, and under the circumstances thought it 
ill-advised for the Lords even to discuss a Budget, to 
say nothing of rejecting it. 

* * * 

THE second day’s debate, like the days that followed 
it, went badly for the amendment. Two formidable oppo- 
nents appeared in Lord Cromer and Lord Lytton, repre- 
sentatives of the older and the younger schools of Conser- 
vatism. Both strongly opposed the Budget, Lord Cromer 
thinking it more unworkmanlike than unsound, and Lord 
Lytton disliking the class bias which he found in the 
land clauses and in the Chancellor’s speeches. But both 
agreed in condemning the Lansdowne amendment. 
Lord Cromer thought the passionate faction fight which 
it would produce dangerous to the Empire, and certain 
to lead to a material change in the functions of the 
Second Chamber. Lord Lytton could not take the re- 
sponsibility of refusing supplies on account of a Budget 
which was clearly popular. On the other hand, stalwarts 
like Lord Camperdown insisted that the House had 
nothing to do with “ consequences,’’ and that, by showing 
fight, it might gain rather than lose with its friends. 

* x * 

Tuts “‘ Balaclava ’’’ mood was severely damped down 
by Lord Rosebery on Wednesday night. His speech, 
brilliantly ironic in form, was divided between a recital 
of his Glasgow criticisms of the Budget and a sombre 
protest against the Lansdowne resolution. He still 
thought the Budget “ crude and vindictive,’’ and insisted 
that millions of money were leaving the country because 
of it, and that ships were hurrying across the Atlantic 
carrying bonds and stocks as ballast. But he feared that 
the wrong battle-ground had been chosen, that the stakes 
were too heavy, and that an unreformed hereditary House 
could not face the electorate. Some of the Lords were 
young, others had taken little part in public life. It 
would be better for most of the unknown Tory peers to 
retire and delegate 150 men to vote for them in the 
coming division. He trembled for the future power of the 
House of Lords, which was “ the only remaining obstacle 
to Home Rule.’’ Therefore he could not stake all his 
hopes of the future on the “ tumultuous hazard of an elec- 
tion.’” Lord Milner, characteristically rejecting Lord 
Rosebery’s policy, criticised the Budget less severely, 
and expressed complete confidence in his power to raise 
the whole of the deficit of thirteen millions by taxes on 
foreign imports. 

* * * 

A st1Lu heavier misfortune befell the stricken party 
on Thursday. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, a Unionist ex- 
Cabinet Minister of great power and steady courage of 
opinion, tore to shreds the constitutional basis of Lord 
Lansdowne’s resolution, and prophetically warned his 
party of the fate that awaited them. The resolution 
attacked the old usage of the Constitution under which 
the House of Commons was supreme in the control of 
the Government of the day as well as of finance. A 
referendum on a Budget was impossible; if such 
an engine were set up, the control of the Commons 
would gd, and the “most momentous change’’ 
ever effected in the Constitution would occur. The 
Lords were offending the deeper conservative in- 
stincts of the country, and it was fatal to associate the 
defence of the peers with an attack on the food of the 
people. If they won, their victory could only be tem- 
porary ; if they lost, their credit and prestige were ended 











for ever. The speech had all the greater effect because 
Lord Balfour confessed a measured dislike of the Budget. 
* * * 

ANOTHER blow came from the Bishop of Hereford, 
who, disregarding the Primate’s call to the Bishops 
to pass by (in strict accordance with historical pre- 
cedent) on the other side, stoutly declared that 
it was their duty to plead for the “ multitudinous 
poor.’” He supported the Budget because it was 
a “social welfare’’ Budget. Lord Lansdowne’s re- 
solution was purely revolutionary; whereas the 
Budget was a safeguard against revolution. If 
the Lords forced an appeal to the people, the answer 
would come back—“ Never again in this country shall 
the fundamental liberties of the people be endangered by 
any privileged class.’’ Later in the debate the Tory 
Lord Newton said that Lord Rosebery had pushed the 
peers to the brink of the precipice and then turned right- 
about-face. It remains to be said that the Liberal peers, 
the moderates included, have spoken with great ability 
and have stood like a rock for Constitutional right. The 
division takes place on Tuesday, and a great speech is 
expected from Lord Morley on Monday. 

* * % 

Lorp ReEvE.sToKE is the head of Baring’s, and his 
maiden speech against the Budget in the House of Lords 
aroused a good deal of interest. The language and form 
were quite good, but the substance was flimsy. That the 
head of a firm, whose main business it is, and long has 
been, to tempt English investors into foreign securities, 
should denounce this Government for driving capital 
abroad, is very strange. But the assertion, as Lord St. 
Davids showed in his thoroughly informed speech, is 
not founded on fact. The only figures available—those 
for capital issues in London—are against Lord Revel- 
stoke. Then again, he tries to prove that the credit of 
the country has been shaken by this Administration, 
and refers to the fall in Consols and railway stocks. But 
the fall from 1897 or 1898 to 1905 under the late 
Government was heavier than the fall under the present 
Government, and it is absurd to talk about our credit 
being shattered when it is at least 25 per cent. better 
than that of Germany. 

* 


* * 

The main causes of the fall of Consols are, of course, 
three : (1) the Boer War ; (2) the inclusion by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain of Colonial stocks in trustee securities, and 
(3) Mr. Wyndham’s Irish Land Act. Lord Avebury’s 
speech was worse than Lord Revelstoke’s, for he made a 
good many of the usual “ Avebury ’’ howlers. Lord St. 
Davids showed howin the case of Argentina an investment 
of English capital is followed by large exports of English 
manufactures. Lord Milner admitted that exports of 
capital are normally proofs of prosperity—superfiuous 
savings. But apparently when a Liberal Government is 
in office it must be presumed that home industries are 
being starved! The countries which “ welcome” our 
capital and, of course, pay through the nose for it are not 
the richest but the poorest countries in the world. 

* ws * 

OvurTsiDE Parliament the most important speech has 
been made by Sir Edward Grey, the great Liberal 
Moderate, who insisted that the country was in the 
presence of a revolution, that the Lords had put back 
the clock, and that their breach of Constitutional prac- 
tice was “a gambler’s throw,’’ and a direct attack on the 
privileges of the House of Commons. If the Liberals 
won, the Lords would have to accept “ fair and reason- 
able means ’’ for making the established opinion of the 
House of Commons prevail. 
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Tue French Chamber is still occupied with a difficult 
Budget and unpopular taxation. M. Jaurés, in a bril- 
liant oratorical effort, traced the deficits from which every 
European Power now suffers primarily to the “ latent 
but chronic hostility of England and Germany.”” A 
vigorous intervention by the Premier was required to 
rally his majority. A long statement by M. Pichon 
seemed to prelude the entry of the Moroccan difficulty 
upon a fresh and very disquieting phase. Morocco, he 
explained, owes already £3,200,000, and will be required 
to pay an indemnity of £2,800,000 to cover the cost of 
the French expeditions, of which the main object cer- 
tainly was to intervene (unsuccessfully as it happened) 
in the dynastic conflict. The occupation will not end, 
however, even with the payment of the indemnity. The 
Sultan will first have to organise an efficient police— 
which means, we suspect, a French police. He will be 
helped, if he consents, to float a loan in France—which 
again means French control in a more absolute form. He 
is also reminded of his many barbarities, particularly the 
“outrageous treatment inflicted on the Jews ’’—a re- 
proach which France might more properly have addressed 
to her Russian ally. It is impossible to predict what 
the end of these negotiations will be. M. Doumer, an 
ardent colonial, reminded M. Pichon that it would be 
unsafe to embark on any extensive military adventure, 
since France required all her military strength in Europe. 

* * * 


THE impressive demonstration of last Saturday held 
in the Albert Hall under the presidency of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury against the misrule on the Congo 
has had a somewhat unexpected echo abroad. The 
“Kreuz Zeitung’’ in a leading article has registered 
the belief that this movement is sincerely humanitarian. 
It went on to declare that Germany also must insist on 
the observance of her treaty rights on the Congo, which 
she could do only in co-operation with Great Britain. 
The Bremen Chamber of Commerce has addressed a 
memorial in the same sense to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. These symptoms make it easy to accept the state- 
ment in one of Mr. Morel’s public speeches that German 
diplomacy is ready to act with our own. Indeed, we 
have always inclined to think that French rather than 
German opposition was the obstacle to any European 
action in the Congo question. The Belgian promises of 
reform are not unsatisfactory, and the system of forced 
labor has so far broken down that their sincerity need 
not be doubted. But the stronger the pressure from 
outside, the better will be the prospects of reform. There 
is as yet no regret for the past, and no repudiation of 
the principles on which the system of exploitation rests. 
In the absence of any change of mind we can only judge 
by results. Results as yet there are none. 

” * * 


Tue affairs of Hungary are still in riotous confusion, 
and the chiefs of the now broken Coalition have once 
more been in consultation with the Crown in Vienna. 
The Cabinet has been, with brief intervals, in a state of 
suspended resignation since April. The Crown will not 
concede the demands which might, perhaps, enable the 
moderates under M. Kossuth and Counts Apponyi and 
Andrassy to rally a following. In the absence of any 
concessions the extremists under M. de Justh are daily 
gaining strength. Nor can one wonder at the reluctance 
of the Crown to bargain with the Magyar party of 
ascendency. It stipulated, when it originally gave office 
to the Coalition, for a Universal Suffrage Law which 
would have been fair to the non-Magyar nationalities. 
The Coalition has not executed that promise ; worse still, 








it has produced a scheme of plural voting which would 
only perpetuate the present Magyar hegemony. The one 
hopeful feature of the present dissensions among the 
Magyars is that they offer some hope to the oppressed 
nationalities. The Croatian members for the moment 
hold the balance in the Diet. -M. de Justh, extremist 
patriot though he is, has actually been bidding for non- 
Magyar support. The days of the hegemony seem at last 
to be numbered. 
* x * 

THE able correspondent of the “ Times’’ in Peking 
has written an account of the Chinese Provincial Assem- 
blies, which met for the first time on October 14th. They 
are purely consultative, and leave the prerogatives of the 
official class untouched. But they are part of a carefully 
timed programme, which, in nine years from now, is to 
culminate in an Imperial Parliament at Peking. The 
ruling class refuses as yet to take the new institutions 
seriously, and professes to regard them as a mere safety- 
valve, and a machinery which will allow them the more 
readily to repress the reformers by forcing them into the 
open. But already the Assemblies have displayed a very 
independent spirit, and checked at least one unpopular 
tax. They are “formidable,’’ “ iconoclastic,’’ and 
“ patriotic,’’ but as yet they lack leaders. Leaders, how- 
ever, can never be developed under a secret despotism. 
One expects a Mirabeau only after the States General 
have met. Japanese opinion seems on the whole to be 
optimistic. But perhaps the Japanese hardly realise 
that the Chinese have to face a difficulty which did not 
exist in their own case—an alien dynasty, and an alien 
Manchu ruling caste, which is both reactionary and 


uncultured. 
* * * 


Tue internal troubles of Greece have entered on a 
fresh and peculiarly undesirable phase. The Military 
League, after successfully ejecting a large number of 
senior officers from the army and navy, is now turning 
its attention to the Civil Services. It has published a 
scurrilous attack on Dr. Kavvadias, the head of the 
archeological department, and demanded the dismissal of 
four members of the diplomatic service. Its organ, the 
“ Chronos,’’ next announced that it would print a full 
list of other Civil servants whom it wished to proscribe. 
The persuasions of the Prime Minister have procured a 
delay in this publication, but the pressure is none the 
less privately exerted. There is no reason to suppose 
that it stands for anything more respectable than the 
desire of junior or disappointed officials to break their 
more successful competitors. Meanwhile, the Turks— 
very unwisely—have retorted on the chauvinistic side of 
this agitation by prohibiting the entry of most of the 
Greek newspapers into Turkey. Greece in this crisis is 
sadly deficient in statesmen. The real administrative 
ability of the race has gone into commerce. 

7 ~ * 

Mr. Batrour delivered the Romanes lecture at the 
Sheldonian Theatre on Wednesday on “ Questionings on 
Criticism and Beauty.’’ Curiously enough, he followed 
Tolstoy in criticising and almost rejecting the esthetic 
judgment of art, and showed some hankering after the 
older custom of asking whether it served morality and 
religion, or helped the State, or served some practical 
end. Generally, he seemed to think that good resulted 
from the efforts of the school which sought to attach 
esthetic enjoyment to morals or religion, or to some form 
of utility and race progress. 





[The next issue of Tue Nation will be a special number 
dealing with the gift-books of the season.] 
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Politics and Affairs. 


“IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN.” 


WE hope that no friend of the Constitution will assume 
that, because some of our new Revolutionists are shiver- 





ing in mid-stream, the step taken by Lord Lansdowne 
either will or can be retraced. His resolution, which will 
be carried on Tuesday night, will be deprived of much 
even of its initial force by the knowledge that the ablest 
of the non-official leaders of the Unionist Party openly dis- 
approve it, and the suspicion that many or most of their 
officials will vote for it with distrust and apprehension. 
But it will pass; and it remains only to face the unpre- 
cedented political situation that will thus arise in these 
islands. 
necessarily by the will of all the parties, in two camps. 


On the one side will stand the Crown, the Com- 





The Constitutional forces will be ranged, not | 


mons, and the People—all of them, in a more or less | 


degree, affronted and diminished in authority by the | 


action of the peers ; on the other side a part, and that the 
less popular and defensible part, of the hereditary power. 
So far as the Crown is concerned, we imagine that 
no immediate recourse will be had to it, and that only 
at a later stage can the King be asked, practically 
through the united request of the Commons and the 
People, to restore the disturbed balance of forces, and 
to secure us all against a similar disturbance of them in 
the future. For the moment, the battle lies between 
In the 


election to come there will be not Liberal or Tory or 


the House of Commons and the House of Lords. 


Labor candidates, so much as House of Commons candi- 
dates and House of Lords candidates, and we do not see 
why the party leaders should not, for this occasion only, 
rule out ordinary denominations, and thus sharply in- 
dicate the true point of division. For we have now at 
last to decide the question which has been at the back 
of the mind of every democratic statesman for the last 
twenty years. Is the governing force in this country 
to be representative or non-representative? This ques- 
tion comes home with equal force to the two divisions of 
The Liberal 
Party is called on to answer for its entire scheme of fiscal 
and legislative work; the Labor Party for its right to 
exist. 


men who adhere to progressive politics. 


Happily, the hard struggle to preserve these 
activities alive has centred in the denial by the Lords of 
the birthright of a free people; the right to be taxed 
only by those whom they elect. Every significant 
chapter in our history has centred round those rights. 
With their concession the British Constitution was born. 
With their destruction, it must die. 

Thus plain in the sight of all men, English, Irish, 
Scottish, and Welsh, lies the issue. But if no man can 
quite turn from it, many will seek to evade it. We will 
deal with the most plausible of these pleas, as they 
appear in Lord Lansdowne’s speech, before we return 
to the central point. Practically, they are contained in 
one contention, that the Budget is revolutionary in form 
and in fact, and that instead of casting it out forthwith, 
the House of Lords has chosen the mild course of “ sub- 
mitting ’’ it to the people. Let us say at once on the 
point of reference, that the Lords have submitted no- 








thing. They have refused supplies to the Crown for a 
stated period, intervening, with violence, in a transaction 
which, both formally and actually, takes place between 
No machinery for the 
of a Budget exists, nor can the wit of man 


the Commons and the Sovereign. 
“ reference ”’ 
devise it, for every tax would have to be submitted on its 
Will the Lords “ submit ”’ the land 
Or the new 


And would they accept a sub- 


merits and by itself. 
taxes toa referendum? Or the super-tax? 
scale of death duties? 
mission to the great mass of consumers of every item of 
indirect taxation which the Budget contains? If so, we 
can promise them, not the moderate proposals of Mr. 
Lloyd George, but an invitation to a Budget which would 
not merely check the charitable emotions of the peers, 
No; the Budget is 
not, and cannot be, “ submitted ’’; it is killed, and the 


but would end them altogether. 


only hope that the Lords cherish of winning an already 
lost election is to rouse in their defence a mixed force of 
bribery, intimidation, and trade pressure, set up by 
untruthful and ignoble presentments of the fears of 
property. 

We come then to the plea that the Budget is revo- 
Here we have to deal with a contention so 
A Budget has 
It is a mere annual schedule 
of taxes, which can be filled in by each succeeding 
Government according to its will. The Lords have 
only to convert the people to their mind about this par- 
ticular Budget, and then, without confusion, without any 


lutionary. 
clearly dishonest that it answers itself. 
no permanent character. 


strain upon the British Constitution, it can be changed, - 


and Lord Milner can carry out his threat of sweating 
thirteen millions out of the wages of the workmen and 
workwomen and the earnings and capital of the 
body of consumers. That, indeed, would 
be a Revolution, compared with which this Budget 
would be trifling, and it happens to be the actual 
Tory alternative, now officially adopted by Lord 
Lansdowne. In a word, the Lords want a return at once 
to the Hungry ’Forties and to the Tyrannous ’Twenties. 
But there is a further test of the sincerity of this 
phase of Lord Lansdowne’s attack on the Budget. 
He said, or hinted, that the taxes on land and licences 
had been “tacked ’’—i.e., that they contained matter 
“foreign ”’ to a Finance Bill. If this was true, and if 
those clauses violated the historic resolution of the Lords 
against “ tacking,” the remedy would have been to move 
their excision on this ground. We do not believe that 
any ‘“‘tacking’’ device would have passed either the 
House of Commons or the Cabinet, but certainly the 
Lords would have attempted to stop it, if there had been 
fair cause for such tactics. But neither in the Com- 
mons nor in the Lords was this line of action adopted. 
In place of it, the whole Bill was marked for destruction. 
By that act, the Lords admit the perfect relevance and 
propriety of these taxes. Lord Milner knows his busi- 
ness as a financial expert, whatever may be said of his 
statesmanship, and while he criticised the method and 
discredited the workmanship and yield of some of the 
Budget taxes, he abstained from the charges of “ revolu- 
tion’ and of “tacking.’’ Indeed the Lords, by rejecting 


general 


| the only procedure consistent with their argument, re- 


| veal their true end. 





That is to acquire the general 
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control of taxation. This obtained, they will have 
secured the chief power in the State, and can estop every 
Liberal Government from free access to the Sovereign 
and to power, and from all living dependence on the 
House of Commons. 

Here, then, is the stake, and Lord Rosebery is 
correct in describing it as a tolerably high one. The 
Liberal Party is faced, not merely with the loss of a 
popular Budget, built up, in Professor Marshall's words, 
as a means to “social welfare,’’ but with a paralysis of 
the representative principle. The rights of the “ passing 
majority ’’ are to be taken away by a party which never 
‘passes ’’ before the people at all, and whose governing 
members Lord Rosebery advises to hide betimes, lest the 
electorate should catch a glimpse of them. In face of 
this emergency, the various ranks of the progressive 
army, which, we believe, will present an absolutely 
united front to their common enemy, make only one de- 
mand on their leaders, and that is an assurance that the 
The Lord 


Chancellor and Lord Pentland put the general point 


fight will be joined on its full and true issue. 
with no lack of precision. “It is, in my opinion, im- 
possible,’’ said Lord Loreburn, “that any Liberal 
Government should ever again bear the heavy burden of 
office unless it is secured against a repetition of treatment 
such as our measures have had to undergo for the last 
four years.’’ “Their lordships knew perfectly well,”’ 
said Lord Rentland, “ that no Liberal Government would 
ever again be placed in power in this country unless it 
was ready to take steps to secure itself in future from 
the harassing opposition to which the present Govern- 
ment had been subjected.’’ 


the Government bound to see that the present denial by 


Not only, therefore, are 


the Lords of the most fundamental of Constitutional 
rights is barred to them in future, but they must re-estab- 
lish the whole way of progressive government. This issue 
does not raise the whole question of rule by two Houses 
or one. It does raise the acute problem of the quite 
If the House of Lords 


had sought to retain only the revising and delaying 


modern usurpation of the peers. 


powers which Bagehot and the general body of mid- 
century Constitutionalists freely conceded them, they 
might have rested in peace, and even done good work for 
the State. But now that they have changed, first to a body 
of rabid landlords and Tory partizans, and then to sheer 
revolutionists, no further terms can be held with them. 
This means an election on the Veto, and we have 
no doubt that before it opens the Prime Minister 
will define the general lines of his plan for rescuing the 
But 
the questions of the Lords and the Land go together. 


representative House from servitude to the peers. 


Twin problems, never far apart from each other, they 
The people of Great 
Britain want room to live and develop under a fixed 


are now indissolubly linked. 


Constitution and a vitally changed system of land tenure. 





THE ISSUES BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 


THE immediate task set to the Government by the House 
of Lords is the bringing home as clearly and forcibly as 
possible to the people of the country the nature of the 


| 
| 
| 











revolution involved in the passage of Lord Lansdowne’s 
motion. The questions raised by the Budget, great and 
urgent as they are, sink into insignificance by the side 
of the question raised by the rejection of the Budget. 
Let us see what that question is. Under our Constitution, 
as it has been framed, partly by law but mainly by usage, 
the House of Commons, as representing the people of the 
country, is the central and dominant authority. It main- 
tains that position because the King, in whose name and 
by whose legal authority the whole work of administration 
is carried on, selects his Ministers from the leading men 
of the party which holds a majority in the House, and 
because Ministers retain their position only so long as 
they can command that majority. Why are Ministers 
thus dependent on the House of Commons, and on the 
It 


is that the House of Commons has the power of the purse. 


House of Commons alone? The reply is very simple. 
It alone can vote the taxes necessary to the work of 
administration, and appropriate them to their various 
purposes. The uncontrolled power of the purse is thus 
the foundation of the authority of the House of Com- 
mons, and the means of ensuring the responsibility of 
Ministers to the natior. 

This power Lord Lansdowne’s motion extinguishes. 
This motion being carried, the House of Lords asserts the 
right, not merely as now and again in old days to refuse 
a particular money Bill, but to stop the whole machinery 
of supply. 
forcing the dissolution of Parliament, since without 
Thus at a stroke it 
usurps, first, the principal prerogative of the Crown, the 


If it has this power, it has also the power of 
supply Goverrment cannot go on. 


right of dissolution, and secondly, the principal right of 
the people, the right of saying through their representa- 
tives what moneys they will provide for the King’s 
It follows next that 
no Government can retair power beyond a few months— 


Government, and by what means. 


and substantially this means that no Government can 
assume power at all—without gaining and maintaining 
the support of the House of Lords, since at any moment 
by the refusal of supply the House of Lords can prevent 
it from carrying on the work of administration. So far 
it would appear that the House of Lords has placed itself 
on an equality with the House of Commons, and has 
ousted the Crown from its main prerogative. 

But the change is greater than that. The conse- 
quences of a dissolution are not equal for the two Houses. 
The Lords have no constituents to face, and no election 
bills to pay. To them a dissolution is no more than a 
prorogation. In case of a controversy between the 
Houses they have all to gain and nothing to lose. Hence 
their position becomes far stronger than that of the 
House of Commons. Equally, it is stronger than that of 
the Crown, for the King through his Ministers is respon- 
sible for the government of the country, and cannot with 
equanimity face a deadlock. The Lords have no such 
responsibility, and, as may be seen in Lord Lansdowne’s 
airy references to the insignificance of a financial chaos, 
have no hesitation in creating a deadlock which they leave 
to others to overcome. It follows that if the action of 
the Lords be sustained they become without doubt 
masters of the country, and the hard-won Parliamentary 


franchise is shorn of three-fourths of its value. The 
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House of Commons is reduced to a platform on which the 
opinions of the country may be registered, and resolutions 
passed, but by which and through which nothing can be 
done. The power of legislation it has already in large 
measure lost, and now with legislation go administration 
and finance. 

Perhaps the most remarkable contribution to the 
debate this week has not been anything that has been 
heard in the House of Lords—though we do not forget 
the weighty speeches of the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Pentland—but the letter of Professor Dicey in the 
“Times ’’ and the reply of Sir Frederick Pollock. Pro- 
fessor Dicey has written on the Law of the Constitution, 
and no one has done more to enforce the general con- 
fidence in the rule of tradition and the moral efficacy 
of unbroken practice. Yet it is Professor Dicey of all 
men who comes forward to cancel the value of the whole 
of his work by justifying a reversal of a tradition which 
is absolutely unbroken. And what is his fear? It is 
that if the rights of the Lords be denied, “ the majority 
of the House of Commons would henceforward be 
supreme.’’ Well may Sir Frederick Pollock reply that 
this is precisely what he and others who learned consti- 
tutional law along with Professor Dicey always supposed 
them to be. For what does Professor Dicey say in his 
own work but that “the one essential principle of the 
Constitution is obedience by all persons to the deliber- 
ately expressed will of the House of Commons, and ulti- 
mately to the will of the nation as expressed through 
Parliament?’ Both these principles are set at naught if 
the Lords can at will force a dissolution of Parliament. 
If they are at liberty to decide the points on which the 
nation has or has not expressed its will at an election, 
then it is they who are masters of the situation, and not 
the House of Commons nor the people as expressing their 
will through Parliament. 

The issue, then, is simple. It is a direct question 
between political liberty and irresponsible oligarchic rule. 
It remains only for the Government to see that it is 
presented in its simplicity and its fulness to the electors. 
The first step to this end is to refuse all concession to 
the usurped authority of the House of Lords. There can 
exist, and there will exist, none of those neat little 
schemes which Lord Lansdowne, with very ill-timed 
levity, assumed Lord Crewe to have in readiness for 
carrying the country through the crisis by an arrange- 
The House of Lords has put 
itself outside the bounds of any possible arrangement. It 
will not accept the Budget as it stands. Thus no alter- 
native to the Budget will go before it. There will be 
no temporary measure for the special authorisation of 
those taxes to which the Lords choose to give their con- 
sent, for any such Bill, whether directly or indirectly, 
would imply an admission of the right of the Lords to 
control taxation. 


ment between parties. 


The Commons will maintain their 
substantial rights as sanctioned by tradition. They 
will no doubt assert their authority by resolution, and 
may very well declare that the collection of taxes is suffi- 
ciently authorised in accordance with long-standing 
practice by their resolutions until the time at which the 
Finance Bill of the year becomes law. Meanwhile, they 
will lay their case before the constituencies, and demand 








from them authority to bring to an end a state of things 
which has for three years paralysed Liberdl legislation, 
and is now equally paralysing Liberal administration and 
Liberal finance. That is to say, they will put the whole 
question of the veto, financial as well as legislative, 
before the country, and make it, so far as it is possible 
to make any one question, the single issue of the election. 
For the meantime, we can only trust that the good 
sense of the Courts will interpret the authority of the 
Resolutions in accordance with the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion and the manifest requirement of the public welfare. 
If they refuse to do so, the responsibility will not be 
with the Government or the House of Commons. For 
the loss and confusion that will result the country will 
have to thank the Lords. It may be a sharp and ex- 
pensive lesson. But it has to be learnt. 





THE SOCIAL POLICY OF LIBERALISM. 


THE present crisis in Liberalism is no chance happening, 
but the inevitable result of the endeavor to use the State 
as an instrument for realising liberty. Now liberty, it 
has been well said, consists not merely in the absence of 
restraint but in the presence of opportunity. The 
modern Liberal is not content with the unfair conditions 
of life’s handicap. Individuals are not born with equal 
personal endowments, but it is the first business of 
civilised society to see that they are provided with equal 
opportunities, to make the best use of such capacities as 
they possess for their own advantage and for the com- 
monweal. The growing determination to apply this 
principle has forced to the forefront of politics new social 
problems, the solution of which involves important limita- 
tions of “rights ’’ of private industrial enterprise and 
private property. Sweating, unemployment, destitution, 
physical degeneration, and, in large measure, crime, are 
recognised as being in part at least the fruits of 
a bad social-economic environment traceable in the last 
resort to certain abuses of landlordism or industrial 
dominion. The strictly conservative element in the new 
Liberalism consists in a policy for securing a minimum 
standard of life and work for all effective members of the 
nation, with educative and humane consideration for all 
defective members. Thus Liberalism strengthens the 
foundation of modern society. But to this conservative 
policy a creative or progressive policy is organically re- 
lated, aiming to discover and develop the potential 
resources of the nation, those properties of her land and 
labor which private enterprise is not adapted fully to 
evoke and utilise. 

This social policy of modern Liberalism has not been 
planned with clear, far-sighted intention ; it has been a 
slow, secret, many-rooted, obscure growth within the 
party. Perhaps for this very reason it is strong, per- 
sistent, and undeniable. But, though the earlier pro- 
cesses in such an organic change may often take place 
instinctively, there comes a time when clear recognition 
and a conscious focussing of social will are essential. 
That time has now arrived, and it is well that some of our 
leading statesmen are realising the necessity for a refor- 
mulation of Liberal principles and policy to accord with 
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the new conditions of the task they are called upon to 
undertake. We have no hesitation in saying that the 
clearest, most eloquent, and most convincing exposition 
of this new Liberalism is to be found in the volume of 
collected speeches of Mr. Winston Churchill just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. Those ‘born 
in a creed are often at a disadvantage for purposes of 
valuation and exposition with those who have achieved 
it. Mr. Churchill brought into Liberalism a certain 
impartiality and subtlety of appreciation hardly attain- 
able among the traditional Liberals. The very title 
which he gives to this volume, “ Liberalism and the 
Social Problem,’’ indicates his rigor and accuracy of poli- 
tical judgment. For, though recent history has flung into 
strong relief issues of Empire and of foreign policy, be- 
sides fiscal and constitutional matters of the gravest 
moment, upon some of which Mr. Churchill can claim to 
speak with authority, it is the new resolve of Liberalism 
to confront the social problem that is the explanation of 
the new struggle. For the latest action of the House 
of Lords, unconstitutional, revolutionary though it be, 
was not unexpected. In a true sense, it was inevitable. 
For the new conservative and constructive Liberalism 
involves, as we have recognised, large interference with 
abuses of property and social power, represented to an 
overwhelming degree in the Tory Party. The policy 
involves what to the mind of great landowners, liquor 
lords, and other beneficiaries of vested and protected 
interests, will naturally appear “an attack upon their 
property.’’ National defence, efficiency, development, 
cannot be compassed without an enlargement of 
public services, and a standard of life and work cannot 
be maintained without restrictions upon anti-social modes 
of land-owning and profit-making. Standing firmly by 
tradition and personal proclivity for public economy, Mr. 
Churchill is far too wise to confuse that term with par- 
simony, or to fail to recognise that, for such tasks as we 
denote, the modern State must require a large and grow- 
ing revenue. Thus social reform compels a Liberal 
Government to recast its revenue system with a view 
to tracing forms of income and of property which possess 
a large and increasing ability to bear taxation. With 
bold penetration Mr. Churchill insists that this revenue 
policy demands that the State henceforth undertakes 
a scrutiny into “origins’’ of wealth. It is this pro- 
posal which stirs the passionate indignation alike of Mr. 
Balfour and the Dukes. It is to their mind an incen- 
diary doctrine. It is not, indeed, novel. “ Unearned 
increments’’ in land have long been recognised in theory : 
it is now proposed to translate theory into practice. Mr. 
Balfour complains that other “ unearned increments ”’ 
get off scot free. This is not true; but, if it were, it is 
likely to be remedied as Mr. Churchill’s inquest into 
“origins’’ becomes fuller and more systematic, even 
though we may have to resign the attempt to make it 
perfect. In short, the new Liberal policy necessitates a re- 
vision of the meaning and the sanctions of “ property,’’ not 
for invasion or for confiscation, but for correct discrimina- 
tion between “earned’’ property which cannot easily 
bear a tax, and “unearned’’ property which can and 
must be made to pay. 





It is here that the Constitutional issues arise. The 
House of Lords stands for unearned property. ‘“ One- 
sided, hereditary, unpurged, unrepresentative, irrespon- 
sible, absentee,’’ it proposes to stake its life against the 
necessities of the Liberal State in the defence of those 
political, economic, and social privileges which enable 
its members to live in leisure, dignity, and luxury at the 
expense of the industrious classes of the nation. There 
is, as Mr. Churchill indicates, no repudiation of pro- 
perty, but an insistence that property must be so ordered 
in its attainment and its uses that it be “ associated in the 
minds of the mass of the people with ideas of justice and 
reason.”’ Firmly and clearly does Mr. Churchill dis- 
criminate between Liberalism and Socialism. Monopo- 
lies must not remain in private hands, unearned wealth 
where it can be found must be intercepted for the State, 
an ever-widening area of public productive enterprise 
lies open to the Municipality and the State, the law must 
keep an effective control over the conditions of employ- 
ment. But this growth of collective organisation is con- 
sistent with the maintenance of wide fields of private 
business enterprise utilising under wholesome limits the 
spirit of competition and of individual effort. This 
moving equilibrium of the forces of collectivism and in- 
dividualism, not a contradiction or a compromise, but a 
harmony, is of the very essence of that social progress to 
which Liberalism commits itself with fresh faith and with 
growing courage, as the nature of her task becomes 
clearer to consciousness, and draws its inspiration from a 


firmer grasp upon the principles of social justice. 





THE CASE OF FINLAND. 


THERE are two reasons which make the fortunes of the 
unlucky Duchy of Finland in a peculiarly intimate way 
the concern of every good European. The population 
which is now awaiting from week to week the final de- 
struction of its liberties at the hands of the Tsar, belongs 
to our Western world as does no other race in the Russian 
Empire, not even the Poles. _Its civilisation has never 
been Oriental. Its religion is Lutheran. Its con- 
stitution has been from remote ages representative. The 
language, at least of its upper class, is Swedish. In all 
that makes the mentality of a people, in its logical 
obedience to democratic ideals, its steady faith in order, 
its respect for womanhood, it is not only Western, but a 
leader and a pioneer among Western peoples. Its 
windows have always looked towards Europe, and its 
universities have taken their full part in the intellectual 
life of their time. It is a party in Russia which is not 


merely reactionary, but Oriental, that once more con- 


spires against its liberties. | The conceptions of Pan- 
Slavism, alike in their exaltation of autocracy and in 
their obscurantist religious basis, are of the East. It 
is an affair of the outposts in a long war of two civilisa- 
tions of which we are to-day the passive spectators. We 
have no rights of intervention. We have no status 
sanctioned by treaties. But the struggle none the less 
appeals to our sympathies and to our sense of fraternity 
as clearly as did the conflict between Christianity and 
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Islam in the unhappiest epoch of Turkish misrule. In 
another, and even larger, sense the issue has a vital 
interest for Europe. It is the test of the ability of a 
great Power to over-ride treaties, to obliterate written 
guarantees, and to use the brute force of a hundred- 
and-fifty millions to trample on the rights of three. 
Finland, it is true, was added to the Russian Empire 
amid the convulsions of the Napoleonic wars that were 
fatal to the last relics of Swedish dominion. To the 
Russian reactionary school, the Duchy belongs to the 
Empire by the “right of conquest’’ alone. In that 
first triumph of force they see a sanction which over-rides 
the solemn promises and contracts that secured from 
the first invasion downwards the autonomy of the con- 
quered province. If, after the lapse of a century, a 
Tsar may recur to this “right of conquest” to annul 
all that his predecessors gave and himself recognised, 
there remains in the structure of modern Europe one 
trace the less of any respect for law and right. Finland 
will not suffer alone. A blow will have been dealt in- 
directly at every race and people which has to dread the 
oppression of the strong. The checks upon unchartered 
authority will have been weakened, the currency of 
international honor will have been debased. The im- 
potence of public opinion to restrain a lawless Power in 
the commission of palpable wrong will have been demon- 
strated in a way that must depress and discredit in every 
country the parties which deny the unlimited rights of 
force. 

For the third time in four years the Finnish Diet 
has been dissolved by the Tsar. That, however, is the 
least of the calamities which the Duchy has to face. The 
steadiness of the national character, the unanimity 
of the national patriotism, acting through the 
mechanism, of proportional representation, may be 
trusted to return a Parliament substantially identical 
with those which preceded it. A regiment of Cossacks 
is camped on Finnish soil. The administration is in the 
hands of soldiers, sailors, and officials. The Russian 
Cabinet has usurped the right to advise the Tsar as Grand 
Duke of Finland in all his dealings with the Diet of the 
Duchy. A military contribution has been imposed with- 
out the Diet’s assent. But grave as these infractions of 
Finnish autonomy are, a worse menace is impending. The 
old pretext used with such deadly effect in 1899 has been 
revived. M. Stolypin is bent upon asserting the right 
of the central Government of Russia—which now means 
nominally the Duma—to legislate for Finland in all com- 
mon affairs. There can be little doubt of what juri- 
dically the position of Finland properly is. She is an 
autonomous State, subject only to these disabilities—that 
her Grand Duke is always the Russian Emperor, that her 
foreign relations are controlled by him alone, and that 
her military forces are under his executive command. In 
all else she is independent of Russia. In this reading of 
her autonomy, European jurists—including even some 
distinguished Russian professors—are unanimous. 

The evidence has just been collected and set forth, 
with aconvincing display of erudition and good sense, by a 
notable Dutch authority, Professor van der Vlugt, of 
Leyden (Un nouveauconflit Russo-Finlandais). The prac- 
tice of the past, wherever Finnish legislation might have 





affected Russian interests, was to arrange for a prior con- 
sultation between the Finnish Senate and the Russian 
Minister whose department was affected. Whatever 
case there may be for some more businesslike arrange- 
ment, there can be no justification for the procedure 
which M. Stolypin contemplates. He proposes by the 
act of the Russian Central Government alone to transfer 
what he is pleased to consider common affairs to the com- 
petence of the Russian legislature alone. The consent 
of the Finnish Diet will not even be sought. The methods 
of bribery by which the Irish Parliament was induced to 
surrender its autonomy were respectable by comparison 
with this threatened usurpation. Compensation to Fin- 
land there will be none, unless indeed she values the 
privilege of sending three or four members to the nearly 
impotent Russian Duma. But the whole extent of the re- 
volution becomes apparent only when we enquire what is 
to be the range of these so-called “ common affairs.’’ They 
include not merely the army, the posts, the railways, 
navigation, customs and tariffs, but also the share of Fin- 
land in Imperial taxation, the maintenance of order, the 
judicial system and procedure, and all legislation affect- 
ing the rights of the press, of association, and of public 
meeting. The people of Finland, in short, will no longer 
tax themselves, no longer control their own police, and 
they will see their most fundamental liberties levelled 
down to the common measure of the Tsar’s barbaric 
Empire. The Diet, if it lingers on, will be little more 
than a Zemstvo or County Council. The autonomy of 
Finland will be at an end, and, in all that makes life worth 
having, the conditions at Helsingfors will be no better 
than the conditions which rule at Odessa and Tomsk. 
The same police, the same censorship, the same insecurity 
of personal rights, will bespeak the triumph over the last 
free people of the Empire of the ideals of the Pan- 
Slavist reaction. It is hardly worth while to enquire 
what would remain from this wreck of Finnish autonomy. 
The little that might be left would doubtless disappear 
amid a state of siege controlled by some new Bobrikoff. 
The Finnish people, at this painful crisis in its 
eventful history, preserves its wonted self-control. It 
will not play into the despot’s hands by attempting an 
armed revolt which might seem to justify the aggression. 
Its weapon will doubtless be a passive resistance, in 
which the whole nation will refuse to assist the Tsar in 
his designs on its liberties. It will once more appeal 
to the conscience of Europe. Two articles by the ex- 
Premier Mechelin and Professor Reuter in the forth- 
coming “English Review ’’ state its case, coldly but 
firmly, on the unanswerable ground of juridical argu- 
ment. The answer, if Europe had as yet that solidarity 
towards which she is only struggling, would be a boy- 
cott of the Power which has défied the very conception of 
international good faith. No nation which respected 
itself would enter into an alliance with that Power, or 
receive its sovereign with public honors, or open its 
purse to its appeals for loans. That, unfortunately, is 
as yet an impracticable policy. 


But a Nemesis does 
none the less await so flagrant a breach of public faith. 
Even our own Tories perceive the need of a certain 
prudence in their interested fraternisation with such a 
Power. Our Foreign Office will look more minutely 
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than was its wont into the wording of the Russian docu- 
ments on which it relies in its dealings with its new 
associate in Persia and the Balkans. For if this crime 
is consummated, it will be a warning to all who care to 
read, that the reactionary influence, which is usually 
anti-British, as well as anti-popular, is dominant in the 
Tsar’s councils. Whatever our rulers may desire, there 
can be no entente cordiale with a Power which commits 
such a baseness. They may choose to condone or ignore 
the oppressions which the Tsar perpetrates at home. 
But some respect for his plighted word is essential in 
any ally. 





THE GREAT DAYS OF 1832. 


In the closing days of 1830, the year of the Revolution 
that drove Charles the Tenth from France, Lord Grey 
became Prime Minister, to carry a Reform which, as 
Charles Grey, the lieutenant of Charles Fox, he had pro- 
posed in the House of Commons in the year that Louis 
XVI. lost his head and the great Revolution terrified and 
maddened the rulers of England. Grey was on the verge 
of seventy. In a public life of forty-four years he had held 
office for a few months only. For twenty-three years he 
had led a bitter and beaten Opposition. He had seen the 
destruction of many hopes and the loss of many friends. 
He had been the ally of Burke in the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, in the days before the French Revolu- 
tion had scattered a great party of small aims, and in- 
spired a small party with great aims. Of his great com- 
rades, none remained to him. Fox, Sheridan, Whit- 
bread—the men with whom he had shared the darkest 
hours of freedom—had died before the dawn ; one of them 
of despair. In the forty years that divided England from 
the French Revolution, whose smoke still enveloped the 
fancies of the aristocracy, the nation had passed through 
endless war, unparalleled suffering, and the blind vio- 
Sidmouth and Eldon 
were there to recall the brutal repressions of the second 
reign of terror; Grenville still lived, the cold spectre of 
the first. Canning, Grey’s brilliant and bitter enemy, 
the genius of the “ Anti-Jacobin,’’ had followed his foe 
and colleague Castlereagh to the grave, but by one of the 


lence of the panic of her rulers. 


delicate touches of the irony of history there survived the 
butt of the Anti-Jacobin’s predecessor and rival, and 
among the speeches against the Reform Bill was one from 
Lord Rolle, who assured the Peers that the Bill was not 
popular. So many, so fierce, and so ancient were the 
memories that gathered round Grey. 

The colleagues with whom Grey set out on his great 
task were not revolutionaries. They included followers 
of Canning in Palmerston and Melbourne ; cautious Whigs 
like Lansdowne; the dogged farmer Althorp, whom no- 
thing but a tenacious sense of public duty kept in politics ; 
the dashing Lambton ; Brougham, for whom no Govern- 
ment could find a cage large enough; Holland, loyal to 
friends and to causes; Sir John Graham; and last, but 
not least, little Lord John, who was now to enjoy one 
of the two great moments of his life. They represented 
different temperatures of reform, different degrees of 
prudence, and their leader had lost the dash and ardor 
and the visions of his youth. Such were the men who 








faced and beat the Lords in the long struggle that ended 
in the summer of 1832. 

The ground plan of the first Reform Bill was the 
work of a Committee of four. The Bill was prepared in 
a few weeks, and on March Ist, 1831, it was introduced 
by Lord John Russell, who, though not a member of the 
Cabinet, had well earned this honor. The scope of the 
It was received with 
incredulous and mocking laughter by the men who heard 
Only Peel, the 
statesman who was to win his chief fame in a Reformed 


Bill took everyone by surprise. 
their sentence of death pronounced. 


Parliament, sat anxious and unhappy. Out of doors it 
received the instant support of Cobbett, Place, and the 
political unions in which tradesmen and artisans had 
collected their strength, for the Bill had astonished the 
reformers as much as it had astonished the Borough- 
On March 21st London was illuminated to 
signalise the carrying of the second reading by a majority of 


mongers. 


one, and, as Place observes, “the windows in a very few 
houses of the inveterate Tories were partially broken.’’ 
But there followed an inevitable defeat in Committee, and 
the only question was whether the Whigs could persuade 
the King to dissolve Parliament, or whether the Tories 
would compel resignation. For a time the issue trembled 
in the balance, but on April 22nd the King yielded, and 
Parliament was dissolved in a state of uproar, Brougham 
contriving, with Machiavellian address, to inflame the 
passion of the Lords in order to prevent their carrying 
Wharncliffe’s address praying the King not to dissolve, 
in the precious moments that were slipping away while 
The 


election that followed gave the Reformers a majority of 


the Royal coach was being hurried to the scene. 


over a hundred, and such was the popular feeling that 
the anti-Reform candidates fought with their lives in 
their hands. 
franchise could only have been caused by an avalanche. 
The second Reform Bill passed its second reading in 
June by a majority of 136, and its third reading at the 
end of September by a majority of 109. It was now 
the turn of the Lords. Grey had shown in 1793 that 307 
members of the House of Commons were returned by 154 


The return of such a Parliament on such a 


patrons, so that the House of Lords took a very direct 
and immediate interest in any question of Reform. They 
thought indeed that Reform meant the immediate ex- 
tinction of the domination and the plunder of the great 
families. ‘‘ No evil,’’ said the Duke of Wellington, “can 
arise from the rejection of the Bill at all equal to that 
which will arise from carrying it.’’ Accordingly, they 
gave short shrift to the Bill, and on the 8th of October 
the second reading was rejected by 199 votes to 158. 

Hitherto the nation had shown great restraint, but this. 
defiant challenge provoked an immediate reply. The 
country was in no mood for class arrogance. The demand 
for Reform came from a nation conscious of great wrongs 
and great misgovernment, too long endured. The Radi- 
cals, with their gospel of citizenship, had not preached 
or suffered for nothing. The middle-classes and the 
artisans knew that the rich who had the power had used 

it to throw taxation on the poor. Most important of all, 

Cobbett had swept, a splendid storm, across the 

England he loved and whose rulers he hated and despised. 

The people of England were united, and the alternative to» 
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Reform was not Reaction, but Revolution. That was the 
message of Bristol and Nottingham, and of the threaten- 
ing unions. The scenes of the autumn of 1831 were no 
part of a melodrama or a harlequinade; they were not 
advertisement or demonstration ; if the nation had not 
been massed behind them they would have been idle. 

The Government were in a difficult position. They 
knew that these popular symptoms might have just 
the wrong effect on the King. Besides, they were not 
themselves revolutionaries, and they had already in- 
stituted a series of prosecutions against rioters. They 
now suppressed some of the unions, and the officer who 
had failed to subdue the Bristol riot was ordered to be 
court-martialled, and committed suicide. But the 
Government did not drop Reform. In December the 
third Bill was introduced ; its second reading was carried 
by a majority of 162, and at the end of March, 1832, it 
went to the Lords, where, thanks to ‘“ the waverers,’’ 
it was read a second time by a majority of nine. In 
April there was a great demonstration of the unions at 
Birmingham, with 150,000 persons present, at which the 
National Union threatened to refuse all taxes if the 
Lords threw out the Bill. Next month the blow fell, 
and the Bill was defeated in Committee by 151 to 116. 
The Ministry advised the King to create peers to carry 
the Bill, but the King, who had taken alarm at the 
popular agitations, refused their advice and accepted 
their resignations. Wellington, to whom he appealed, 
tried to form a Government, but the scheme was impos- 
sible from the first, and Peel set his face resolutely against 
it. The country was determined to make House of 
Lords Government impossible: the great towns swore to 
refuse taxes, and Place placarded London with his famous 
message, “To stop the Duke go for gold.’’ On the 
15th of May Wellington abandoned his efforts, and Grey 
returned. The King still hoped to escape from the neces- 
sity of making Peers, and urged Grey to modify the 
Bill, but Grey was firm. He then tried to get Welling- 
ton to make the Lords surrender, but though Wellington 
did not refuse, it was clear from the language of 
the Peers that the Bill was in danger. Grey and 
Brougham, therefore, made a second journey to Windsor. 
Their first journey had been made on May the 8th, when 
Brougham had told the King that sixty, or perhaps 
eighty, new creations might be necessary. Then the 
King refused, and Brougham has.described how he and 
Grey returned to town and their disconsolate dinner off 
mutton chops and broiled kidneys at Hounslow. Now the 
conditions were different. The King had no alternative 
Government, and he yielded. ‘‘ The same evening,’’ says 
Brougham, “ the King wrote in reply to the minute left 
with him by Lord Grey and myself that he authorised a 
creation of Peers to such an extent as would enable Lord 
Grey to carry the Bill, avoiding as far as possible any per- 
manent addition to the Peerage by comprehending as 
large a proportion of the eldest sons of Peers and heirs 
of childless Peers as can be made available.’’ The threat 
sufficed, and next month the Bill had passed the Lords 
by 106 to 22; the old régime was gone. 

The friends of that régime hoped almost to the last 
to preserve it. They trusted to the wide differences and 
the old animosities between the Whigs and the Radicals. 








Canning’s friend, Ward, had once said that Reform 


| was impossible, because Radicals could never coalesce 


with the Whigs. The impossible happened. When they 
were faced with the despotism of the House of Lords, 
gentle Whigs like Lansdowne, fierce Whigs like Durham, 
Benthamite Radicals like Place, Radicals without a 
philosophy but with piercing common-sense like Cobbett, 
Whigs in Parliament, and Radicals in the cold, prudence 
and passion, they all joined forces in one grand army. 
The widest diversities of class, of religion, of aim, of 
manners, of appearance were blended in this miscel- 
laneous host, whom the House of Lords had welded into 
one mind. Men and opinions that had torn each other 
yesterday and were to tear each other to-morrow swore a 
truce of freedom and kept it. For one moment all the 
echoes of old quarrels were forgotten, and that moment 
settled for its generation the claim of the Lords to govern 
England. 





ANOTHER “PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT.” 


Even our Masters must have their moments of relaxation 
from the cares of ruling us, and possibly it was with some 
relief that the House of Lords, suffering under the 
unwonted mental strain of a three days’ debate, turned 
from Lord Lansdowne to Lord Rosebery. That 
humorous artist has long been their chief entertainer, 
and when his “turn’’ came, long experience told 
them they could be comfortably sure of their promised 
sensation. But on the occasion of the debate on the over- 
throw of the British Constitution, Lord Rosebery seemed 
to offer his admirers something more exciting than his 
average accomplishment. Was he not the Prophet of 
Glasgow ; had he not there foretold the End of All Things 
if the Budget were allowed to pass into law, and was he 
not, therefore, in no small measure the author, if 
not the only begetter, of the Lansdowne Resolution? 
And here was just the moment for a vivifying, tonic 
effect. For, noble as had been Lord Lansdowne’s open- 
ing, and satisfactory as had been his comprehensive 
defiance of the Law and Custom of the Constitution, the 
following debate had not gone so well. Not only had the 
Lord Chancellor been most unpleasantly plain as to the 
consequences of the Lansdowne motion, but two of the 
ablest of the Unionist peers, Lord Cromer and Lord 
Lytton, had made it quite clear that, in their opinion, 
their Lordships had committed a sad blunder. So the 
rather indeterminate faces on the back benches were look- 
ing a little glum; and to Lord No Zoo, at least, the 
familiar features of Lord Rosebery, wearing the actor’s 
solemnity of look through their cheerful ruddiness of hue, 
were indeed a pleasant apparition. 

I suppose that politics makes one hard-hearted, for 
if I retained the softness of youth, I think I should draw 
a veil over the sad scene which followed. At brief in- 
tervals it seemed as if Lord Rosebery’s speech 
might go well. It was Glasgow over again, only better. 
The crisis, in Lord Rosebery’s view, was really terrible. 
All the money was leaving the country ; Lord Rothschild 
might be expected to sail at any moment, and already 
flotillas were speeding across the Atlantic with Bonds for 
Ballast. This was according to contract ; but what were 
all these cursings worth when their author proceeded to 
make it perfectly plain that he did not propose to give 
effect to them, and that, in short, Property, Family, Re- 
ligion might all go to perdition if only the House of Lords 
were kept in being? Even this conclusion might seem to 
have its flattering consolations, for it showed the great im- 
portance that the Second Chamber possessed in the eyes 
of its most brilliant ornament. For example, was not the 
House of Lords the only remaining barrier against Home 
Rule—against the passage of the Bill which Lord Rose- 
bery moved from the other side of the Table sixteen years 
ago, with pathetic insistence on the continued obduracy 
of the “ predominant partner ’’? 
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Unhappily, Lord Rosebery took no pains, or very 
little pains, to conceal the uncomplimentary character 
of his real reasons for wishing the House of Lords to pass 
the Budget. As he developed them, with cynical, almost 
with indecent, humor, one wondered whether a less well- 
bred assembly would have stood it. For the Lords to be 
led to the very edge of Revolution, to be tightly screwed 
and passionately stimulated to the point of smashing up a 
Radical House of Commons, and then to be warned of 
their complete incompetence for any such business— 
could there be a more ignoble conclusion? However, 
Lord Rosebery’s anxiety on this point was too keen to 
allow any false delicacy. “ My Lords’”’ (I only slightly 
paraphrase his words), “ some of you are young; most of 
you are very ignorant of politics. All of you on this 
side (except poor Lord Lansdowne, who could not help 
it) are so simple that you have walked straight into the 
trap that your enemies set for you. You have chosen 
to reject the Budget and make it popular, when you 
should have passed it and made some use of its inevitable 
unpopularity as soon as it was understood. You will 
not be reformed and brought up to date, and yet you 
propose to present yourselves to the people, with all 
your imperfections on your heads, as the chief organ for 
the government of this Empire. If you will go 
on with your gamble, pray see to it that the 
division-list on Lord Lansdowne’s motion contains 
a fair proportion of names that will count. Per- 
haps if the greater part of you would withdraw 
altogether, and, disappearing as legislators, reappear in 
the more fitting and humble réle of electors, you might 
collect 150 names that the electors would recognise and 
respect. If they see the whole of you, you are 
lost. Pray then consider this disinterested advice, 
and then your crazy rejection of the Budget may possess 
a little weight.’’ On that strain the pleasantly attuned 
voice ceased its play of stormy and dulcet notes, and the 
speaker slipped away almost in silence to the cross- 
benches. From beginning to end the speech did not 
contain a hint of Liberalism. All that is dead in Lord 
Rosebery’s bosom. But his fears and critical instincts 
are very much alive. 

To this inspiring blast, the House of Lords—not 
Lord Rosebery’s selected host of Gideon—will on Tues- 
day march to the destruction of the ancient walls of the 
Constitution. I am not sure that Lord Lansdowne’s in- 


genious fencing has really helped the case which he was 
forced to submit. 
real Tory leader. 


his precise little figure, with its Punch-like gestures, 














For he, like Mr. Balfour, is not a | 
His intellectual substance is good | 


enough, but it differs from Lord Salisbury’s as much as | “ wicked,’’ as women say, and possibly attractive? 


differs from his great predecessor’s careless amplitude | 


of presence and speech. Both the new chieftains seem | rather exciting, aspect. 


unable to hold out against a kind of shallow bullying 
which great authority resists. Lord Lansdowne’s speech 
on Monday traversed with a kind of gentlemanly 
assurance an immense field of historic rights and 


| when, wakin 


privileges where a man of true imagination and prudent | 


strength of character would never have set foot. But 
the House of Lords possesses in its Camperdowns and 
Milners and Curzons a weight of sheer arrogance which 
he cannot repress. Wednesday saw the first serious 
movement of concern, even of affright. After Lord 
Rosebery’s speech rumor at once connected it with a 
change of front on the part of the majority. As that 
little masterpiece of ironic humor was discussed in the 
tea-room, more than one saddened peer shook his head 
and wondered whether the Lansdowne resolution was, 
after all, a wise one. For what issue presents itself to a 
shivering and a shaken host? I have not yet met a 
Tory who expects to win, and some of the freest prophets 
of disaster sit by Lord Lansdowne’s side. The fondest 
calculation of the Opposition is that they may get so 
near to the Ministerial strength that the Government, 
depending on the Irish vote, may be compelled to re- 
shape the liquor duties. Behind these reserved and 
timid hopes, more than half akin to fear, lies the grow- 
ing conviction that a false issue has been rashly chosen. 
It was determined by a House that knows quite as little 
of politics as Lord Rosebery declared. Now the men 


of experience have spoken, too late for retreat, not too 
late for regret and indecision. If now the Government 
were to lift a finger in the direction of compromise, it 
would be grasped with ill-concealed enthusiasm. But all 
such demi-issues are impossible. The Government and 
the party stand fixed to the point of the complete re- 
habilitation of the rights of the Commons, while the 
secret agreement with the liquor trade, the incessant 
and merciless drive of the Protectionists, remain the de- 
cisive elements in the interior counsels of the Tory Party. 
Lord Rosebery, that mirror of the State, has revealed 
them all. The acute and nervous critic has had another 
of his “ psychological moments,’’ and, through the 
ironical medium of his speech of Wednesday, one sees 
the fatal perturbations of the party that he has more 
than half-led to its doom. 


H. W. M. 





Life and Letters. 


A REVOLUTION OF THE RICH. 


Or all the British people the Lords are, for the moment, 
to be envied most. It is not merely that all eyes are 
bent on them, that they have emerged into daylight, and 
are spoken of as having quite an importance of their 
own. They have acquired a fresh and strange sensa- 
tion ; they feel themselves greater than they knew; they 
perceive in their natures the stir of mighty workings. 
They feel like the Egyptian calf when priests found 
under his tongue the symbol of the god ; they feel like a 
dog-violet that has developed scent, or like a common 
oyster that has developed a pearl. They discover a 
new quality in their being, and enjoy the charm of un- 
expected revelations in themselves. They have been 
called Revolutionists. 

Imagine the sensations of a Lord when his valet, 
softly entering with just a pleasing rattle of cups like 
silvery bells, wakes him in the morning with his tea 
and daily paper, and he discovers those filthy 
Radical prints are describing his action on the Budget 
as a Revolution! His sensations are then the queerest 
mixture of pleasure and pain. He, the representative 
of stability, the hereditary guardian of property, to be 
called a Revolutionist! It is almost unthinkable in its 
horror. But, at the same time, is there not something 
a little dashing, a little dare-devil, in the name—a _ 
t 
seems to imply a certain spirit, at all events a certain 
courage. He sees himself in a new and horrible, but 
So feels the ambitious parvenu 
when, at a City dinner, the first twinge of aristocracy’s 
gout shoots through his toe. So feels the British matron 
g in a fever hospital, she reads above her 
bed the label, “‘ Scarlet : female: 403.’’ 

That scene in the House of Lords with which the 
Revolution opened—how well it concealed its revolu- 
tionary significance! It was afternoon, and the electric 
lamps struggled against the wintry river mist, but the 
decorated Chamber was nicely warmed to a regulated 
temperature, and the Lords reclined in comfort on 
stuffed leather seats. Every seat was full, and each 
was heavy with prosperity, for though you raked the 
kingdoms of the world you would hardly find that number 
of such wealthy men in a single one of them. Side by 
side with those whom the Bishop of Bristol justly called 
“the physical hereditary peers,’’ sat the spiritual 
hereditary peers, whose lineage of holiness the Bishop 
traced back between twelve and thirteen centuries, and 
why he stopped short of nineteen centuries we cannot 
tell. There the spiritual descendants of Christ were 
seated in ecclesiastical splendor of lawn, representing (to 
quote the Bishop once more) “ the terrible conditions of 
the very poor,’’ and adding the considerable incomes of 





sanctity to the more secular riches around them. The 
gloomy, but august, place of assembly was further 
crowded with statesmen and counsellors, whose oqperse 
distinction, rather than physical hereditary right, gave 
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them the claim to be present. They, too, were men of 
substance, living in comfort, well-dressed as any peer or 
bishop of them all ; and among them sat a real and actual 
King, whose sporting interest in the scene endeared him 
to all sportsmen’s hearts. To complete the sense of 
grandeur and security, there ran the double line of 
peeresses, who (to quote a reporter with knowledge of 
such things), “in their furs and winter clothes, gave 
sombre hues rather than brightness to the picture.’’ 

Such was the scene under which Revolution lurked 
in ambush, and how complete that ambush was! When 
we speak of Revolution we think of the fervid hands up- 
stretched for liberty in the Tennis Court; we think of 
the Feast of Pikes, of women in their wretchedness 
drumming to Versailles, of levies in mass, and a nation 
risen from the lowest depths against tyrants. “ Your 
mob,’”’ says the historian, speaking of Revolution’s 
natural manifestation up to this year of grace :— 

“Your mob is a genuine outburst of Nature; issuing from, 
or communicating with, the deepest deep of Nature. When so 
much goes grinning and grimacing as a lifeless Formality, and 
under the stiff buckram no heart can be felt beating, here once 
more, if nowhere else, is a Sincerity and Reality. Shudder at 
it; or even shriek over it, if thou must; nevertheless consider 
a . The thmg they will do is known to no man; 
least of all to themselves. It is the inflammablest immeasurable 
Firework, generating, consuming itself.” 

Who would have thought that the House of Lords 
could ever have shared the title of Revolutionist with 
that mob? The House of Lords which, so often in our 
history, did nothing in particular and did it very well— 
was that to become the inflammablest, immeasurable 
Firework, generating, consuming itself? Those com- 
fortable gentlemen on padded leather, who had never 
known hunger since their baby bottle, who had never 
been driven by the lash of want, and had that :norning, 
probably without exception, enjoyed warm baths—were 
they to be the genuine outburst of Nature, communi- 
cating with her deepest deep? These Lords, who so long 
had gone grinning and grimacing as a lifeless Formality— 
were they suddenly to beconie the symbols of sincerity 
and of the things that are seal? We may shudder at 
it ; but, nevertheless, we must consider it. For, indeed, 
the thing they will do is known to no man; least of all 
to themselves. 

Listen again to the historian who sounded the 
depths of man’s spirit :— 

“Hunger and nakedness,” he says, ‘and nightmare 
oppression lying heavy on Twenty-five million hearts; this, not 
the wounded vanities or contradicted philosophies of philo- 
sophical Advocates, rich Shopkeepers, rural Noblesse, was the 


prime mover in the French Revolution; as the like will be in 
all such Revolutions, in all countries.’ 


The great historian who sounded the depths of the human 
spirit was obviously wrong. He would have to pay 
out more line for his plummet now. Here, among our 
British Revolutionists, is no hunger or nakedness, but 
flesh of good-liking and winter clothing of the best. 
No nightmare oppression lies heavy on those five hundred 
hearts. What, then, is the prime mover in their Revo- 
lution? Is it the fear of reducing the broad margin of 
their pleasures, the fear of being compelled to deny them- 
selves the extra man to dress them, the extra motor to 
carry them about, the extra coppice for their poultry? 
No other nightmare that we can see lies heavy on them. 
Quadruple the provisions of the Budget, and hardly one 
of them would yet be forced towork an hour aweek for his 
life. Multiply the Budget by ten, and hunger and 
nakedness would still not have come within their sight. 
Hunger and nakedness, said the historian, will be in 
all countries the prime movers of Revolution. Would 
he were here now to see the Lords, marshalled in their 
stiff buckram, grinning and grimacing as lifeless 
formalities, as they set out to overthrow the established 
order of their country! 

They are out for Revolution: they have raised the 
flag of disorder; they are prepared for the plunge into 
chaos—into “temporary chaos.’’ We know what they 
would say to the bewildered anarchist, or to wild 
claimants of political rights, who thus threw the land 
into confusion and wasted her resources by millions 
together. But the Lords also are aware of the 





momentous issues to themselves. They will face the risk, 
says Lord Lansdowne. If need be, they will meet their 
doom, says the Duke of Norfolk. There is always some- 
thing impressive about a man, no matter how humble his 
position, who goes out to meet his doom. Without call- 
ing ourselves Revolutionists like the Lords, we can all 
feel some touch of human pity, some glow of admiration 
for him who snatches up rifle, revolver, or even a long 
knife, and takes his stand upon the barricade, in protest 
against unendurable oppression. He is there for the 
simplest and highest right of man—the right of himself 
and his kind to live their own lives as long as they live 
at all. He has set everything at stake. Nothing but 
the shame of unbearable tyranny would have driven him 
to that last act of desperation. For him it is life or 
death; it is almost certain death, and nothing but an 
open shirt stands between him and doom. The guns 
are heard upon the street; the houses crash; the dust 
arises. Dark figures are seen stealing round the far-off 


corners ; the air shrieks with bullets as their rifles flash - 


in the gathering dusk. The man is at his place, waiting ; 
he draws his old hat over his eyes; if freedom cannot be 
won, at least he may strike a blow at the agents of 
oppression. Such a man the present writer has often 
seen die, and when he sees the Duke of Norfolk going 
out to meet his doom like that, he will not withhold his 
admiration. 

But the Lords risk nothing, and they know it. If 
the defeat of their Revolution is the worst their enemies 
can imagine, what will they suffer or lack? Lord 
Lansdowne drew a pathetic picture of a “ bread- 
winner’s heir ’’ who might find himself so burdened with 
death duties owing to his great inheritance that he would 
be very unhappy. Lord Willoughby de Broke revealed 
the nature of his apprehensions by quoting a wretched 
parody, which “saw fox-hunting abolished by an order 
from the State.’’ Such are the terrors which these 
Revolutionists are called upon to face. Truly, as Lord 
Rioblesdale well said, these are the sobs of the well-to-do, 
and nothing is more unimpressive than the crying of the 
comfortable. Strictly, we may say that the overthrow 
of an established constitution is always revolutionary. 
But there is something ludicrous, something that does not 
work out, in a Revolution for the defence of riches. If 
it were not for the thought of what must come, we might 
almost agree to drop the word, lest by its use for the 
action of Lords we besmirch the honor of those thousands 


who have died with heroic minds in the Revolutions of 
Liberty. 





THE BEST OF THREE WORLDS. 


A LiTTLe biography which lies before us new from the 
Press illustrates, better than any other we have seen, a 
certain peculiarly British standard of success and the type 
of man fitted to attain it. Nonconformity as a school of 
personal character has, in addition to its great contribu- 
tion to the spiritual life of the nation, played an 
important part in selecting and educating the modern 
business man. The son of a Wesleyan minister generally 
comes of sturdy stock. His upbringing impresses lessons 
of sobriety and thrift. His outlook upon life is serious, 
but the position of his father is one which represses ex- 
cessive idealism. Starting with no nonsense about him, 
such a boy is likely to go to school with a desire to get on. 
If he is really clever, being more industrious than other 
clever boys, he will carry off the prizes; if he is not, he 
will yet secure the respect- of his masters and a useful 
equipment for what he will have learned to call “ the 
battle of life.’” After his school days are over, his 
parents will make a push to send him to college, where 
he will work hard and secure the prize for an essay on 
“ The Influence of the Reformation on the Gentlemen of 
England, as shown by Spenser in his Faérie Queene.”’ 
So our hero enters the arena. “A splendid education, a 
constitution like iron, and an unbounded belief in his 
own future, all these he possessed; but he still lacked 
the one thing which could turn them to account—a 
definite life-purpose.’’ Before practising virtue, Aris- 
totle recommends us to get a livelihood. The loftier life- 
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purpose must then lie low awhile, for “ business is busi- 
ness,’’ and exacts its toll of rigorous devotion to the art 
of “ getting-on.’’ To not a few ambitious young Wes- 
leyans the law has been the stepping-stone to greatness. 
But our hero, ever following the gleam, and recognising 
that professional success comes through specialism, 
fastens himself to Railway Law, and within four years of 
finishing his articles is legal adviser to the Metropolitan 
Railway at a critical period of extension and amalgama- 
tion. Thus, still a young man, he moves among the 
great, and grows inured to large financial operations. 
The commercial instinct, which, as his biographer in- 
forms us, “is merely power to see opportunities” is 
thus “early developed and sagaciously applied.’”” In 
other words, “the life-purpose ’’ led him at this stage 
into estate speculation. ‘ He also made judicious deals 
in house property, occasionally reselling his purchases at 
a profit without having so much as seen the deeds. But 
all through the years his penetration has saved him from 
becoming identified with unsound or questionable under- 
takings.’’ 

What wonder that so sagacious a young man should 
soon be hand in glove with such magnates as Lord 
Penrhyn, Sir Edward William Watkin, and Mr. Thomas 
Andrew Walker, “an equally talented railway contrac- 
tor.” But “judgment’’ and “ sagacity’’ would of 
themselves not ensure the life-purpose. Industry, and 
a ready sacrifice of all lighter purposes, are necessary. 
True greatness is needed for this, as the following story 
_ of Sir Robert Perks (for it is of no less a man we write) 
will serve to indicate. Mr. Perks had just managed to 
find time to marry. “On the following Christmas Day 
he was sitting at dinner at Wykham Park, when a tele 
gram was put into his hand. ‘Sir Edward Watkin 
arrives in London to-night from Manchester, and wishes 
to see Mr. Perks at Cleveland-row on important busi- 
ness.’ Sir Robert handed the message to his wife. It 
was their first Christmas together after their marriage, 
so who can blame her that she suggested postponement? 
Her father supported her. ‘ Wire, saying you will be 
there to-morrow,’ said he.”’ 

Was our “ man of destiny ’’’ for one weak moment 
false to his “ life-purpose,’’ under such a temptation? 
Let his biographer complete the story. 

“But Sir Robert saw that his opportunity had 
arrived, and at six o’clock that same evening he was 
waiting in the railway magnate’s library. ‘I wondered 
if you would comé,’ was the latter’s only comment, as 
he pulled off his heavy fur coat. From that day for- 
ward for fourteen years Sir Robert was by Sir Edward 
Watkin’s side in all his battles. Business simply poured 
into his lap.’”” Who, after this, will deny that it is 
character that tells, or will assert that the sordid annals 
of modern commerce give no scope for heroism? 

What wonder, when a little later on Sir Edward, 
“ pointing straight across the Romney Marshes to Lydd 
Church, whose square tower was visible in the distance, 
exclaimed, ‘ Perks, we ought to have a railway right 
across there.’ At once the idea flashed into Sir Robert’s 
mind, ‘ Why should he not build the road?’ And, turn- 
ing to Sir Edward, he said, ‘ If you will allow me, Sir, I 
will build it.’’’ And built it was, with a liberal curve, 
which gives the traveller ample views of Littlestone-on- 
Sea, as he makes his deliberate approach to that paradise 
of golfers. 

Such concentration and audacity will carry a man 
far. “The world,’’ said the late FitzJames Stephen, 
“is made for hard practical men, who know 
what they want and mean to get it.” And yet the 
saying is but a half-truth. The hard practical man will 
succeed the better if he keep an ideal aspect for his 
striving, and can see himself sustained and illuminated 
bv some spiritual enthusiasm. The economy of these 
two worlds is doubtless difficult for some men to main- 
tain. The loftier motive must not be allowed to be too 
dominant, or it will interfere with business. It is the 
peculiar genius of a Sir Robert Perks, as of a Rockefeller, 
that he can drive religion and business amicably in 
joint harness. The fervor of puritan piety yields defin- 
ably economic values, for it couples industry, abste- 








miousness and forethought with a sense of providential 
guidance which gives free rein to bold business instinct, 
so leading its votary to profitable adventures. The 
doubts and difficulties, even the occasional qualms, of the 
“practical man ’’ are greatly lightened by this sense of 
spiritual guidance in the business world. 

In return for such assistance the successful business 
man will naturally feel disposed to do something big for 
religion, and, being “ practical,’’ he will realise his feel- 
ing in material shape. The Million-Guinea Fund, with 
its memorial palace on the site of the late Westminster 
Aquarium, was a happy and a characteristic achieve- 
ment of the Methodist financier. From thinking in 
millions it is but a simple step to thinking in Empires. 
In 1886 Sir Robert’s life purpose, which had never 
hitherto led him even to attend a political meeting, im- 
pelled him to add yet another world, that of politics, 
to business and religion, fusing the three activities under 
the congenial form of Methodist Imperialism. For what 
is Imperialism as expressed in the splendid policy of a 
Rhodes and a Rosebery but the sublimest union of a 
divine mission and a commercial asset? Unfortunately, 
the “ guidance ’’ which had served him so well in busi- 
ness played him false in the more slippery field of poli- 
tics. In conjunction with his noble patron, he made 
many sacrifices of Liberal principles. With Lord Rose- 
bery he renounced Home Rule, and helped to loose the 
dogs of war in South Africa. Unfortunately the 
great political contractor to whom he attached 
himself, as formerly to Sir William Watkin, 
has “let him down.’’ Perksian “ Methodism ’’ 
plus finance is not just now an adequate equipment for 
a Liberal politician, whose tender conscience is newly 
shocked by a “ predatory ’’ Budget. Other leaguers, one 
or two brought up in the same stern school of puritan 
principles as he, have deserted their great chief. Almost 
alone faithful among the faithless, Sir Robert follows 
him into a dignified and, we trust and believe, a not 
unprofitable retirement. 

For as, with the ample aid of photography, we 
register the gradation of Sir Robert Perks’ ascent from a 
house at Highbury to a residence at Chislehurst, a man- 
sion in Kensington Palace Gardens, and a “ place’”’ in 
Oxfordshire, we set no limit to the heights of his achieve- 
ment when he has shaken off all taint of low associa- 
tions and found the place among “ the best people ’’ to 
which his meritorious qualities entitle him. Such a life 
(Sir Robert Perks, Bart., M.P., by Denis Crane ; Culley), 
with its vista of future glory, may be recommended as an 
excellent compendium of Smilesian philosophy. To the 
intelligent foreigner who desires to study the peculiar 
qualities of the English “art of getting on,” the story 
will be of great service. Such readers will not refuse 
their assent to the final judgment of his biographer that 
“his career is not without suggestiveness, alike for its 
independence and its consistency, to those whose record 
is still in the making.’”’ It may help them to make the 
best of three worlds. 





THE CHARM OF OLD MUSIC. 


THERE is always something ghostly in a concert of old 
music. One listens to the fairy clatter of the harp- 
sichord. One strains to catch under the harsher and 
robuster tones of the violins the modest sweetness of the 
viola di gamba—that “ beautiful and ineffectual angel ”’ 
among stringed instruments. The grave padouane 
sweeps along with its stately rhythms. But when the 
shock of surprise is over, when you have remembered 
of what angelic player in a Bellini altar-piece the bowing 
of the viol player reminds you, when you have trained 
your ear to blend the tinkle of the harpsichord with the 
sighing of the strings, there creeps over you the first 
touch of an uncanny presence. It is like the cold breath 
of wind, or the swish of an unseen skirt which accom- 
panies the visitation of the ghost in the haunted castle. 
There is nothing of this ghostliness in an old picture. A 
cavalier of Franz Hals laughs and drinks on the canvas 
with the same robust coloring, the same material body, 
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which was his glory in life. He casts a shadow where he 
stands. His song rouses an echo in the rafters. He 
seems as real as that old lady your great-grandmother, 
who used to alarm you in your childhood by enquiring 
in her hours of dotage what news there was of Boney, and 
whether the King were still mad, poor man. It is other- 
wise with old music. One may see an old canvas with 
contemporary eyes. But a suite by Christian Bach is 
never a personal experience. One cannot hear it for the 
first time. Some magic of reminiscence haunts the ear. 
One gazes into the faces of the audience, as Shelley used 
to interrogate the babies on Magdalen Bridge, to see 
dawning in them the recollection of an innate idea. It 
is some distant and baffling memory which stirs in the 
brain. One seeks for the clue as one tries half-awake to 
recover the plot of a dream. It is like hearing after 
twenty years the words of some childish spell that used 
to send us to sleep amid the hobgoblins and shadows of 
the nursery. Once, it seems to us, we had the ears that 
vibrated to these rhythms; once we had the feet that 
moved to these solemn measures. But there mingles with 
these physical recollections a more conscious historical 
effort. We see in a pageant before us the gay ladies who 
haunted Browning when he heard Galuppi’s Toccata. We 
know how Christian Bach and C. F. Abel gave just such 
concerts as this in eighteenth century London. Dr. 
Burney disputed with them, when he had heard this very 
sonata, and Fanny watched the fine ladies in their 
audience that she might satirise them in “ Evelina.’’ The 
ghosts throng round us—ghosts from books, ghosts from 
fancy, ghosts from pictures, but above all that hereditary 
ghost which haunts our own ears, the ghost of that great- 
grandmother who clattered herself upon her harpsichord, 
while our grandfather played about her knees. 

Such an experience is still a too rare pleasure. Miss 
Hannah Bryant provided it on Wednesday last in a pro- 
gramme of music revived for the first time in London. 
It was drawn from two centuries, and included works by 
J. H. Schein, who was born in 1586—a name unknown 
to Grove’s “ Dictionary ’’—and Christian Bach, who died 
in 1782. Three items in it must have been written 
somewhere about the second decade of the seventeenth 
century. The programme, in short, bridged the time 
from Shakespeare to Dr. Johnson. One listened, curious 
to understand from these specimens the place that such 
music had in the lives of such amateurs as Milton. The 
three specimens from the early seventeenth century had, 
to the unaccustomed ear, a startling similarity. One 
hardly distinguished what was personal in the styles of 
the three composers. They had all a naive and primi- 
tive solemnity—and it is solemnity which such a writer 
as Milton seems most often to associate with music. The 
strings moved steadily through padouane and allemande 
almost as voices move through a chorale, steady, un- 
flagging, and balanced. There were neither pauses nor 
tricks of rhythm. Each instrument was continually 
occupied, and the effect on a small scale came near re- 
sembling that ultra-modern polyphony in orchestration 
which employs the full resources of the whole band from 
the first to the last bar of a composition. The effect 
was impressive, but it would also have been a little 
monotonous if it had not been strange. The most in- 
dividual and the most pleasing of all three compositions 
was to our thinking the Pasameza of Thomas Simpson— 
an Englishman who found fame in Germany at a time 
when our native musicians were an article of export. 
Here were the beginnings of a free handling of the in- 
struments, a striving for variety, a sense for the dramatic 
possibilities of relief and change. A century later the 
last trammels of this antique stiffness, this primitive 
straightforwardness, had wholly vanished, and the con- 
certo by John Humphries (not to be confused with the 
vain little Pelham Humfrey of Pepys’s diary), with which 
this delightful concert closed, sparkled with gaiety, 
audacity, and grace. 

We have all of us dropped into the habit of thinking 
of music as the most universal of all the arts. It has no 
dialects ; it has no dead languages. We are stirred by 
the manly sweep of an old crusader’s hymn. Tchaykowsky 
moves us more readily than Elgar. Apart from its anti- 





quarian interest, and its alluring historical suggestions, 
this old music means something to us. Its solemnity 
hushes, its grace delights us; our blood dances to its 
rhythms, and obeys in it a certain physical excitement. 
Yet the amateur who chooses to be honest with himself 
will make a frank confession. This old music carries with 
it no emotional appeal. It is as cold as some bridal robe 
in taffeta which hangs near the great coaches and the 
painted sedan chairs in the Musée de Cluny. You may 
listen to it for a couple of hours, admirably played as it 
was played by Miss Hannah Bryant and her colleagues. 
But your pulse beats no faster. You go out as you came 
in, curious, pleased, reflective, but unmoved. You have 
none of that sense that “ virtue has gone out” of you, 
that you have come through a great, perhaps an awful 
experience, which weighs upon you after you have 
listened to great modern music. You are conscious of a 
dilettante satisfaction, but you have not partaken in a 
direct emotion. 

Was it merely so that these old composers intended 
to affect us? Music is not, after all, a universal 
language. Listen to an Albanian ballad singer, with his 
nasal falsetto and his baffling quarter-tones. You are 
first amused, then bewildered, and at last moved to mere 
melancholy. His native hearers meanwhile have been 
lashed to passion, it may be a warlike and energetic 
passion. And so it must have been with this old music, 
which is to us so slight and quaint, even when it is also 
gracious and pleasing. Men wrote of it then as though 
it conveyed to them emotions as overwhelming as 
Beethoven or Tchaykowsky convey to us. It stirred 
them to tears, when we are coldly curious. That faint 
suggestion of a graceful melancholy, that just perceptible 
haunting of a tender sadness, which is for us so oddly 
sweet, was for them an overpowering experience, as the 


funeral march in the Eroica is for us. “I am never 
merry,’’ said Shylock’s Jessica, “when I hear sweet 
music.’’ But merry is precisely what we are when we 


listen to these old-world passions. We smile one 
to another, as we listen, just as we smile at 
the emotions of a gracious child. To the Eliza- 
bethan it had “a dying fall—like the sweet south, that 
breathes upon a bank of violets.’ Those suggestions of 
shadowy courtiers moving in unreal measures in de- 
molished halls, those were not the impressions which 
these solemn dances made on the ears of those for whom 
they were composed. “ Even that vulgar and tavern- 
musick, which makes one man merry, another mad, 
strikes in me a deep fit of devotion and a profound con- 
templation of the first composer.’’ So said Sir Thomas 
Browne, and so might we say of the secular music of our 
own time. But the musick which struck in him a “ deep 
fit of devotion ’’ has lost that power over us. We have 
trained our emotions to obey only the more powerful 
stimuli of more developed music. We cannot hear these 
old airs with natural ears. The harpsichord can carry 
us clattering into faerie, but it cannot stir a direct human 
emotion. It is for us primarily not a piano, as the viola 
di gamba is primarily not a ’cello. We err only when 
we conclude that because we listen coldly, these old com- 
posers wrote coldly. We open the gates of our hearts 
only to the assault of rushing eloquence in sound. In the 
old days a sweet suggestion, a gracious hint, carried the 
soul with violence and by storm. 





BROKEN SLUMBER. 


Ir is the season when the greater part of the out-of-doors 
world is supposed to be asleep. We see, on the face of 
things, little evidence of the multitudinous life that dis- 
tracted us with its immense variety in summer, but it 
needs but little prying beneath the surface to find it in 
considerable force, and in not very comatose condition. 
A spadeful of earth turned up in the garden is fairly 
certain to reveal one of the fat caterpillars that battened 
lately on fuschia or geranium. It is not tucked away for 
a very elaborate sleep—just coiled head to tail in a 
chance cavity of the soil, and it wriggles just a little in 
its slumber when we turn it out. A sharp frost or two 
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will do us some service among these faintly sleeping 
devastators and mothers of devastators. We are for- 
tunate among all the inhabitants of the forty-third 
parallel in these mild winters that encourage only a half- 
hearted hibernation, which becomes the sleep of rotten 
death when a sudden abnormal chill breaks in. 

A little further away, upon the moors, you will not 
find creatures taking their winter so frivolously. There, 
even the caterpillars that intend to take another bite 
in the spring before changing, take the trouble to wind 
themselves up for the winter in a waterproof and prac- 
tically airproof case that will defy the keenest frost. They 
have the prospect of a good blanket of snow to keep out 
the most piercing arrows, whereas when snow visits our 
lowlands it is to the undoing of many creatures. We 
have seen it spotted far and near with the bodies of 
caterpillars, great and small, that have thought or felt 
that the sudden increase of temperature meant spring 
and all its bounties, and have therefore unburied them- 
selves. Thus will a light sleeper kick the bed-clothes 
off before the coldest hour, while he who sleeps heavily 
is unconscious of, and unaffected by, all but the severest 
changes of temperature. 

In the loose shelter of the ivy, and on the warm 
side of any board that leans against a wall you will find 
blue-bottles and other flies resting. They are not even 
so nearly asleep as the caterpillars, for they walk 
drowsily up and down when they are disturbed, only 
just lacking the alertness to fly. As for their cousin, 
the drone-fly, he is still abroad in sunny hours, pretend- 
ing to take honey from the late ivy blooms and enjoying 
@ warm perch on a sun-kissed stone. No insect is up 
earlier in spring than this, but there will be a month or 
two when the garden knows him not. To a far slighter 
creature belongs the honor of remaining on the wing the 
whole winter through, for on any sunny mid-day you 
will see a small company of gnats dance out from their 
shelter in the euonymus or other evergreen. There 
can be nothing for them to remain awake for but the 
bare dance, and we are inclined to say that the stoutest 
heart, and the bravest spirit in the garden belong to this 
despised and disliked mosquito. 

The sleep of the queen wasp is by no means a half- 
hearted affair. In pulling down an old cottage we have 
found dozens of them. The walls were of double boards, 
the space between packed with moss, and we are told 
that they are uncommonly cosy walls. At any rate, it 
is probable that the queen wasps have slept in the moss 
for nearly two hundred years past. When we found 
them in October they were crawly things, and some- 
times they whirred their wings and gave out a sleepy, 
whispered buzz, but those that we find now are so stiff 
in sleep that we cannot move their legs for fear of break- 
ing them. It is like a miracle when the warmth of the 
fire pours life into these brittle things and makes them 
“ bizz,’’ and even get on the wing to fly away. The 
armored wasp and the softer tortoise-shell butterfly are 
true children of the sun. Its absence, even its semi- 
absence in the long twilight of the year, means complete 
sleep, and it is only when the hibernaculum has been 
chosen in a spot afterwards warmed by an artificial fire 
that they inspire newspaper paragraphs by coming abroad 
in the season of no flowers. Still more soundly sleep 
the humble bees, because they always choose wilder spots 
to lay up in. We never see them again till their 
appointed time. They sleep so soundly that they can 
never know if the shrewmouse finds them and eats them 
with keen gratitude—for the shrewmouse that seems to 
vanish with the harvest, and in the more decided Con- 
tinental winter does vanish, is given to a sort of somnam- 
bulance in this country. 

Only the dormouse of all that ilk really sleeps in 
our climate. Even he sleeps with a store handy, and 
almost certainly takes a meal in his sleep. The voles, 
on the other hand, scarcely make a pretence of sleep- 
ing, or even remaining at home, though they do lay 
up a generous store of nuts, acorns, hips and haws, or 
whatever grain is grown in their fields. In the coldest 
months they are foraging to and fro for the food they 
do not require, driving tunnels under the thin snow, 





falling victims to the owl even in the grim winter nights, 
while their cousins, the marmot, the lemming, and their 
brothers, the Continental voles, sleep fast under the real 
snow of a more earnest winter. The one clause in the 
vole’s rule-of-thumb that will not vanish is its habit 
of making a winter store. That comes of the instinct of 
acquisitiveness that belongs to every created being. 
What child that sees the earth strewn in autumn with 
nuts, acorns, haws, and rowan berries, to say nothing 
of apples and pears, does not wish to gather them into 
a hoard for no particular reason, but just because they 
are gatherable things? And so the children of the wild 
will gather them whether hard winter comes after or 
no, as the bees store honey even in a land of perpetual 
summer. It is not a painful necessity that impels 
them, in the first place, to lay up store, but one of the 
greatest pleasures in life, that turns out to have been 
sensible as well as pleasant. Even those esthetic souls, 
the birds, are given to hoarding, though not, perhaps, to 
drawing upon the hoard they make. The bower birds and 
our own magpies collect glittering and beautiful things ; 
jays, rooks, and other crows bury walnuts, carrion, and 
other food; the coal tits that come to the bird-table 
carry away far more than they eat, to lose it in imagined 
hiding-places in the shrubbery. The storing habit, if it 
can be called so in their case, has not been turned to 
account by the birds. Who, after Gilbert White, can 
imagine a swallow moping through the winter in a 
hibernaculum? It is only the four-footed animals, and 
the wonderfully exceptional bee among winged things, 
that carry the carnal delights of hoarding to the length 
of making it a source of winter revel. 

The reptiles are good sleepers. Their cold blood 
could not be moved to action by the warmest winter sun. 
Nothing short of the piercing rays of late April appears 
grateful to the grass snake. His winter begins as soon 
as September is gone, and for him the thermometer 
thereafter only sinks further and further below zero. 
Secure in the fastness of some distant hedgerow or dry 
wall, the viper and the grass snake never make a sensa- 
tion by coming forth in the middle of winter. The slow- 
worm, on the other hand, equally a creature of the sun, 
does for some reason sometimes make the mistake of 
coming out to die on the frozen road. In a church 
not far away, many newts, both crested and smooth, are 
resting in the masonry, awaiting the call of the warming 
ponds in spring. For a Sunday or two, their sleep was 
so light that, when the church was warmed and the 
service well under weigh, they came out one by one into 
the aisle, much to the amusement of the children and the 
embarrassment of more nervous people. So do the bats 
stir in the high rafters, for, against all reason, the bat 
is, with us, one of the lightest of sleepers, coming out 
again and again as the winter wears, consuming a vast 
deal of energy in the chase of apparently non-existent 
insects. Even to stir in your sleep is to use up the food 
in your tissues. What a fearful draught must be made by 
the opening of all the tubes to the keen air of December 
or January! When a merciful winter has stopped the 
heart with cold, you no longer feel the frost nor respond 
to it as a living organism, you use up the store of food 
at a microscopic rate, and in spring you perform the 
miracle of becoming a live thing once more. It is the 
half-winters that make the severest demand on living 
things, and no doubt produce the hardiest stock 
for any eventuality the world can offer. That is why 
the Englishman, the English rabbit, the English chick- 
weed, have colonised the whole world. 


Short Studies. 


IN A LITTLE TOWN. 
(From the Russian of Anton Tchekov.) 
TRANSLATED BY ConsTANCE GARNETT. 
Tue earth was like an oven. The afternoon sun blazed 
with such energy that even the thermometer hanging in 
the excise officer’s room lost its head ; it ran up to 112.5, 
and stopped there irresolute. The inhabitants streamed 
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with perspiration like overdriven horses, and were too 
lazy to mop their faces. 

Two of the inhabitants were walking along the 
market-place in front of the closely-shuttered houses. One 
was Pocheshihin, the local treasury clerk, and the other 
was Optimov, the agent, for many years a correspondent 
of the “Son of the Fatherland’’ newspaper. They 
walked in silence, speechless from the heat. Optimov 
felt tempted to find fault with the local authorities for 
the dust and disorder of the marketplace, but, aware of 
thé peace-loving disposition and moderate views of his 
companion, he said nothing. 

In the middle of the market place Pocheshihin sud- 
denly halted and began gazing into the sky. 

“What are you looking at?’’ 

“ Those starlings that flew up. I wonder where they 
have settled. Clouds and clouds of them. . . . If one 
were to go and take a shot at them, and were to go and 
pick them up . . and then were to go... . They 
have settled in the Father Prebendary’s garden! ”’ 

“Oh, no! They are not in the Father Prebendary’s, 
they are in the Father Deacon’s. If you did have a 
shot at them, you wouldn’t kill anything. It’s fine 
shot, and won’t carry so far. And why should you kill 
them, anyway? They’re birds destructive to the fruit, 
it’s true, still they’re fowls of the air, works of the Lord. 
The starling sings, you know. . . . And what does it 
sing, pray? A song of praise. . . . All ye fowls of the 
air, praise ye the Lord. No! I do believe they have 
settled in the Father Prebendary’s garden.’’ 

Three old pilgrim women, wearing bark-shoes and 
carrying wallets, passed noiselessly by the speakers. Look- 
ing enquiringly at the gentlemen who were for some un- 
known reason staring at the Father Prebendary’s house, 
they slackened their pace, and when they were a few 
yards off, stopped, glanced at them again, and fell to 
gazing at the same house themselves. 

“Yes, you were right, they have settled in the 
Father Prebendary’s,”’ said Optimov. “ His cherries are 
ripe now, so they have gone there to peck them.’’ 

From the garden gate emerged the Father Preben- 
dary himself, accompanied by the sexton. Seeing the 
attention concentrated upon his abode, and wondering 
what people were staring at, he stopped, and he, too, as 
well as the sexton, began looking upwards to find out. 

“The Father is going to a service somewhere, I 
suppose,’’ said Pocheshihin. “The Lord be his 
succour! ’’ 

Some workmen who had been bathing in the river 
passed between the friends and the priest. Seeing the 
latter absorbed in contemplation of the heavens, and the 
pilgrim women, too, standing motionless with their eyes 
turned upwards, they stood still and stared in the same 
direction. 

A small boy, leading a blind beggar, and a peasant, 
carrying a tub of stinking fish to throw into the market 
place, did the same. 

“There must be something the matter, I should 
think,”’ said Pocheshihin, “a fire or something. But 
there’s no sign of smoke anywhere. Hey! Kouzma,’’ 
he shouted to the peasant, “ what’s the matter? ”’ 

The peasant made some reply, but Pocheshihin and 
Optimov did not catch it. Sleepy-looking shopmen 
made their appearance at the doors of all the shops. 
Some plasterers at work on a warehouse near left their 
ladders and joined the workmen. 

The fireman on duty in the watch-tower halted in his 
round, and after looking steadily at them for a few 
minutes, went down. The watch-tower was left de- 
serted. This seemed suspicious. 

“ There must be a fire somewhere. 
you damned swine! ”’ 

“Where do you see the fire? What fire? 
gentlemen! I ask you civilly!” 

“Tt must be burning within doors! ’’ 

“ Asks us civilly, and keeps poking with his elbows. 
Keep your hands to yourself! Though you are a head 


Don’t shove me, 


Pass on, 


constable, you have no sort of kind of right to make 
free with your fists! ”’ 








Ah! I'll crush you!” 
Lads! a man’s been 


“ He’s trodden on my corn ! 

“Crushed? Who’s crushed? 
crushed ! ’’ 

“ What’s the meaning of this crowd? What do you 
want?’’ 

“ A man’s been crushed, please your honour! ”’ 

“Where? Passon! I ask you civilly! I ask you 
civilly, you blockhead! ”’ 

“You may shove a peasant, but you daren’t touch a 
gentleman! Hands off! ’’ 

“ Did you ever know such people? There’s no doing 
anything with them by fair words, the devils! Sidorov, 
run for Akim Danilitch! Look sharp. It’ll be the 
worse for you, gentlemen! Akim Danilitch is coming, 
and he’ll give it to you! You here, Parfen? A blind 
man, and at his age too! Can’t see, but he must be like 
other people, and won’t do what he’s told. Smirnov, 
write his name down! ”’ 

“Yes, sir! And shall I write down the men from 
Purov’s? That man there with the swollen cheek, he’s 
from Purov’s works.”’ 

“Don’t put down the men from Purov’s. 
Purov’s birthday to-morrow! ’’ 

The starlings rose in a black cloud from the Father 
Prebendary’s garden, but Pocheshihin and Optimov did 
not notice them. They stood staring into the air, won- 
dering what could have attracted such a crowd, and what 
it was looking at. 

Akim Danilitch appeared. Still munching and 
wiping his lips, he cut his way into the crowd, bellowing: 

“Firemen! be ready! Disperse! Mr. Optimov, 
disperse! You'll suffer for it! Instead of writing all 
kinds of things about decent people in the papers, you’d 
better by far try to behave yourself conformably! No 
good ever comes of reading the papers! ’’ 

“ Kindly refrain from reflections upon literature! ’’ 
cried Optimov, hotly. “I am a literary man, and I 
will allow no one to make reflections upon literature! 
Though, as is the duty of a citizen, I respect you as a 
father and superior! ’’ 

“ Firemen, turn the hose on them 

“ There’s no water, please your honour! ”’ 

“Don’t answer me! Go and get some! 
sharp! ”’ 

“How can we, your honour? The major’s taken 
the fire brigade horses to drive his aunt to the station.”’ 

“Disperse! Back there! Go to the devil! Is 
that to your taste! Put him down, the damned rascal! ’’ 

“ T’ve lost my pencil, please your honour! ”’ 

The crowd grew larger and larger. There is no 
knowing what proportions it might have reached, if the 
new organ just arrived from Moscow had not fortunately 
begun playing in the tavern close by. Hearing their 
favorite air, the crowd gasped and rushed off to the 
tavern. So nobody ever knew why the crowd had 
assembled, and Pocheshihin and Optimov had by now 
forgotten the existence of the starlings who were the 
innocent authors of the disturbance. 

An hour later the town was still and silent again. 
And only a solitary figure was to be seen, the fireman 
pacing round and round on the watch-tower. 

The same evening Akim Danilitch sat in the grocer’s 
shop drinking limonade gazeuse and brandy, and writing: 

“In addition to the official report, I venture, your 
Excellency, to append a few supplementary observations 
of my own. Father and benefactor! In very truth, but 
for the prayers of your virtuous spouse in her elegant 
villa near the town, there’s no knowing what might not 
have come to pass! What I have been through this day, 
I can find no words to express! The efficiency of Krus- 
hensky and of the major of the fire brigade are beyond 
all praise! I am proud of such devoted servants of our 
country. As for me, I did all that a weak man could do, 
whose only desire is the welfare of his neighbor; and 
sitting here in the bosom of my family, I thank God 
with tears in my eyes that He spared us bloodshed! In 
absence of evidence, the guilty parties remain in custody. 
But I am thinking of releasing them in a week or so. It 
was their ignorance that led them astray.”’ 
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Communications. 





THE CHARACTER OF THE INDIAN POLICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Your contemporary, the “Spectator,” published 
in its last issue the following grave statement by a corre- 
spondent about the Indian police :— 

“The Indian Courts know (italics not mine) that torture 
is occasionally used to extort false confessions. They therefore 
suspect every confession to be false, and, in practice, decline 
to convict on a confession unless it is strongly corroborated.” 
In 1902 Lord Curzon, then Viceroy of India, found it 

necessary to appoint a commission of leading Indians and 
Anglo-Indians to investigate the growing scandals in con- 
nection with the administration of the police in India. It 
was presided over by Sir Andrew Fraser, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. It visited every province in India 
and examined upwards of 600 witnesses. Its report was 
presented to Parliament in 1905, and contained the follow- 
ing sentences :— 

“‘ Everywhere we went we heard the most bitter complaints 
of the corruption of the police. = 

“The forms of this corruption are very numerous. ‘ 
The police-officer may levy a fee or receive a present for every 
duty he performs. Suspects and innocent persons are 
bullied and threatened into giving information they are 
supposed to possess. If, in the police-officer’s opinion, 
enough evidence is not thus obtained to secure a conviction, he 
will not hesitate to bolster up his case with false evidence. 
—" Deliberate association with criminals in their gains, 
deliberately false charges against innocent persons, on the 
ground of private spite or village faction, deliberate torture of 
suspected persons, and other most flagrant abuses occur 
occasionally. What wonder is it that the people are said to 
dread the police?” (Italics mine.) 

This terrible indictment—not surpassed by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s denunciation of the Neapolitan police in 1861—has 
been in the hands of the Government of India since 1903. 
What has been done to remove this blot upon our civilisa- 
tion? Why, sir, hardly a mail comes from India without 
bringing fresh evidence of this intolerable oppression of our 
fellow-subjects ; evidence, not from agitators, but from British 
judicial officers of the highest standing, nay, even from the 
police themselves. 

In the very last Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
the Calcutta Police it is admitted that out of a force of 
about 3,500 men, no less than 17 men were dismissed for 
taking bribes, 23 for “illegal acts” (the nature of which 
may be easily surmised), and 8 for crimes of which they 
were convicted in Court. In addition to this “appalling 
record "—as the Anglo-Indian “Statesman” calls it—there 
is a further record of “‘ departmental punishments” in which 
inspectors, sub-inspectors, sergeants, head constables, and 
constables, to the number actually of 500, are included. 

I call attention to the Bengal police (of whom no less 
than 65 per cent. are illiterates), because they are supposed 
to be the best of the Indian police, and because it is upon 
the secret evidence of these men that gentlemen of culture 
and repute, like Mr. Ashwini Kumar Dutt and Mr. Krishnar 
Kumar Mitra, have been dragged from their homes without 
charge or trial and flung into interminable imprisonment in 
common jails. 

Corruption is taken so much as a matter of course that 
last June Mr. Justice Alston, in the Allahabad High Court, 
when a sub-inspector was charged with extorting a bribe 
of 50 rupees for admitting a prisoner to bail, is reported 
to have said that “it was useless to affect ignorance of the 
fact that such things as the sub-inspector was accused of 
doing in this case were done, and, although this particular 
occurrence might or might not have happened, no one with 
any experience of the country could say that it was 
improbable.” 

So much for corruption, which is bad enough, but 
still nothing to the graver charges of deliberate torture 
brought by Sir Andrew Fraser’s commission. With shame 
and pain it must be said there is abundant evidence from 
the records of the Courts of Justice week by week that no 
more effective steps have been taken to stop this scandal. 
Occasionally, indeed, there are convictions of the police for 
torture. More often, owing partly to the terror of the 
witnesses, and parfly to the fatally close connection between 
the police executive and the inferior judiciary, the cases 








fail, or are hushed up. No one with any intimate know- 
ledge of the facts thinks that Sir A. Fraser and his col- 
league overstated the case. Let me allude to one or two 
recent trials in Bengal and in the Punjab by way of 
illustration. 

In the Midnapur conspiracy appeal heard by the High 
Court of Calcutta, presided over by the Chief Justice of 
Bengal, the three prisoners had been convicted, two of them 
on their own confession, of a conspiracy to use bombs for 
criminal purposes, and of being found in possession of 
them. The convictions were set aside on the ground that 
the confessions were illegally extorted by the police, and 
that the theory of the defence that the police themselves 
manufactured and placed a bomb on the premises of the 
accused was not one to be wholly rejected. 

The statement reported to have been made by counsel 
for the defence in open court was this :— 

“These men were marched off to the lock-up with ropes 
tied round their waists, and some of them were handcuffed. 
They were kept in the police-station, and attempts were made 
to induce two of them to confess. All kinds of torture were 
inflicted on the third. He was beaten and stoned. The 
orthodox methods of torture were again adopted after fifty 
years.” 

The finding of the Court was to the effect that the con- 
fessions were extorted from the prisoners by ill-treatment, 
by illegal confinement when untried in solitary condemned 
cells, by being prevented from sleeping, and by moral 
pressure of the following cruel kind. The parents of the 
prisoner, Santosh, were threatened with pains and penalties 
if their son did not confess. They were brought time after 
time to their son’s cell to urge him to confess to a great 
crime which he had never committed, in order to save them 
from the punishment threatened by the police. At last, 
after holding out many days, the unfortunate young man 
gave way, and when he had confessed, he was made use of 
to bring pressure upon the second prisoner to do the same. 
A confession was thus at length procured from him also; 
but, as the High Court said, “ when the magistrate accepted 
this confession, he ignored the all-important fact that the 
prisoner had been from the 7th to the 15th August in 
police custody, and the methods employed to procure his 
statement.” 

As to the third prisoner, the Court summed up its 
view of the proceedings of the police by asking “ who would 
be safe if he were liable to be convicted on a charge so 
wide, and supported by evidence so indefinite?” These 
three men so acquitted were all that remained of no less 
than 154 men of all classes and ages originally charged 
with this conspiracy by the police. The judgment of the 
High Court was delivered on the lst June. An inquiry was 
ordered into the grave charges against the police, at the 
head of whom was a European officer; but we are still in 
ignorance of the result. All that is known is that the police 
officials chiefly implicated have been given “long leave of 
absence’’ by the Government of Bengal. 

So much for Bengal. I turn to the Punjab. In March 
of this year three Indians were charged by the Punjab 
police with falsely accusing three of their fellow-country- 
men of the murder of a woman who had disappeared ffom 
a village called Islamia. It was upon an anonymous letter, 
presumably alleged to have been concocted by the prisoners, 
that the police proceeded against the supposed murderers. 
For eighteen days they kept these unfortunate men in close 
custody until they had succeeded in extorting from them by 
what the Court called “ ill-treatment ’’ confessions that they 
had murdered the woman, and from another that he had 
actually seen her body buried. Further proceedings were 
dropped when it appeared that, in fact, no murder had ever 
taken place, and a few weeks afterwards the woman ap- 
peared alive and well, having been apparently got out of 
the way by someone alleged to have instigated the prosecu- 
tion of the three supposed murderers. The Judges of the 
Chief Court of Lahore held that “it would be an insult to 
anyone’s intelligence to pretend that these absolutely false 
confessions were procured otherwise than in consequence of 
pressure from some of the investigating (police) officers 
‘ and the fact that the men accused of making 
false charges, in order to avoid ill-treatment (for which 
theory the confession procured from the accused afforded 
very serious warrant) repeated a story that was put into 
their mouths ” could be no evidence of their guilt. 
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In consequence of these startling facts found by the 
Chief Court, the Punjab Government held a secret inquiry 
on the police, and in due course the Governor published a 
“ Resolution” stating that “in the opinion of the Lieut- 
Governor the facts reported indicate that the police pro- 
ceedings and especially the refusal to proceed on uncor- 
roborated confessions were correct.’’ 

On June 12th last, a judgment was delivered by Mr. 
C. L. Dundas, the Sessions Judge at Rawal Pindi, in the 
Punjab, in a case in which six men were charged with murder 
mainly upon the confessions of guilt extorted from them. 
The learned Judge said :— 

“The police investigation has been not only unsatisfactory, 
but also open to more serious charges, which have been freely 
made. The main charge made by the defence is torture; but 
bribery has also been alleged. . . As to the torture charge 
Aer there is no doubt that Ghulam Mohammed had and 
still has marks on his wrists and ankles. By order of the 
Deputy Commissioner an investigation was made. Colonel Clark 
thought that the marks did not tally with the account given 
by Ghulam Mohammed, and might have been self-inflicted. 
But I think it very inconclusive. Ghulam Mohammed him- 
self says that when brought to Pandar he was told that if 
his statements to the Superintendent of Police and Magistrate 
were not satisfactory, he would be taken back to Kuttor, the 
scene of his former rack’ .s, and again ill-treated. The Sub- 
Inspector took Ghulam, together with a witness Bakk, to 

ussee. - . He got Bakk’s statement recorded, which 

statement Bakk has since entirely repudiated as extorted. 

“The confession has led to no corroborative result what- 
ever, and its value must be of the smallest. The other 
evidence is of the worst. . The police investigation in 
this case certainly seems to call for enquiry.” 

Here it will be observed that the marks of “ racking ”’ 
by the police in March were still visible on the prisoners 
in June, and that the learned judge demanded an enquiry 
into the conduct of the police. 

Whether the Executive has held any enquiry, and, if so, 
with what result, neither Parliament nor India is allowed 
to know, though five and a half months have passed since 
the judgment was delivered. No information can be 
obtained from the representative of the India Office in Parlia- 
ment. The grim fact stands out at present uncontradicted 
that the police used by the British Administration in the 
Punjab can so torture innocent people by racking them as 
to compel them to admit having murdered and buried a 
woman who all the time was alive and well.—Yours, &c., 


FREDERIC MAcKARNESS. 

[We feel that we cannot refuse publication to Mr. 
Mackarness’s statement of what we cannot but regard as a 
prima facie case for inquiry into the character and methods 
of the Indian police. The subject has long been a thorn in 
the side of the Indian Government, and we feel confident 
that Lord Morley, one of the most competent of administra- 
tors as well as the most humane of men, will not be content 
to leave the matter at the point where Sir Andrew Fraser’s 


Commission, after a statement of the most extreme gravity, 
left it.—Ep. Nation.] 


(To be concluded.) 





Letters to the Editor. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE LORDS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In the second article of your issue of the 20th 
November you refer to an interview with me, reported in 
the “Daily News” of the 18th November, remarking that a 
proposal (somewhat rashly made by me) to the effect that 
the King should be asked his consent to the creation of 
Peers was inadmissible. 

Now, as it is desirable that all friends of our ancient 
Constitution and all supporters of the rights of the Com- 
mons and the people should, as far as possible, be seen to 
be in agreement, and, since I really am in agreement with 
the principles you lay down, I write to define the essentials 
of my requirements, and to explain the intrusion of a 
method in an interview that I should have confined to a 
declaration of those requirements. 





In business it is usual to say, not only what is required, 
but also how the requirement is to be met. In the hurry 
of a newspaper interview, I forgot for the moment I was 
speaking on politics, and not on business, and I allowed 
myself to show a method as well as to declare an object. 

For this I apologise. At the same time, I had not 
forgotten that the future position of a second Chamber was 
the most important of all the constitutional questions 
raised by the ill-advised action of the House of Lords. On 
the contrary, I took it for granted that if the creation of 
new peers became necessary, Mr. Asquith would first state 
the changes that would bring our second Chamber into 
touch with the progressive thought of the nation, and that 
would for ever prevent it from again becoming the constant 
and obedient slave of a small political caste, and that then 
he would only recommend for a title those who could accept, 
and, when a General Election had again returned the 
Liberals to power, could support these proposals, which by 
that time would have received the approval of the people. 

What I had in my mind when the representative of the 
“Daily News” interviewed me was this—that the Govern- 
ment should not for one moment relinquish any of the 
ancient privileges of the House of Commons or admit any 
of the revolutionary claims of the Lords. 

It was necessary, therefore, that the Lords should not 
be allowed either to hang up the Budget or themselves to 
call a General Election. 

By the method that occurred to me these positions were 
secured. But I don’t care about methods. So long as the 
experts do what has to be done, quickly, effectively, and 
for ever, it may be left for them to provide the machinery. 

The needs of the crisis I put in the following order :— 

1. That under no circumstances must the Government 
yield one jot or one tittle of the ancient rights of the 
If this were done, we should lose all interest in 
the coming election, and the cause would have been lost 
before the fight had begun. 

2. That Mr. Asquith, when the proper time has arrived, 
should put the issue clearly before the people—in what 
way he conceives the Constitution has been strained, in 
what way he would render it secure for the future. 


Commons. 


It is clear that we can neither speak nor work with 
conviction till we know for what it is we are called on to 
speak and work. 

3. That, in addition to defending historical rights and 
customs, we must bring the second Chamber into line with 
modern thought and progress. 

Those Peers who are called on to revise or improve the 
legislation of the Commons may be either in general agree- 
ment with the ideas that an election has put forward or in 
general opposition, but they must no longer be always in 
blind opposition to Liberal and in blind agreement with 
Tory legislation and finance. 

If you want legislation to stop, let the second Chamber 
be Tory when the people are Liberal, and Liberal when the 
If, on the other hand, you think that 
the laws of our country are still capable of improvement, 
let the second Chamber be Liberal when the people are 
Liberal, and Tory when the people are Tory.—Yours, &c., 


people are Tory. 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


Moor Green Hall, Birmingham, 
November 24th, 1909. 


[The adjective, “ inadmissible,’ which Mr. Chamberlain 
quotes, only referred to this prospect of an immediate 
creation of peers for the purpose of passing the Budget. 
We thought, however, that within his proposal the lines of 
ultimate action by the Government might be found.—Eb. 
NaTION. } 
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MAKING THE FOREIGNER PAY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sizn,—Perhaps, although an opponent, you may allow 
me to answer the arguments on this question. May I point 
out that, as Mr. Haywood allows “that if a foreigner 
chooses to reduce the price of the goods he sells to us by 
10 per cent., there is no protection at all,’’ he therefore 
directly admits that the foreigner may pay the 10 per cent. 
import tariff? Nothing, surely, could be clearer, and our 
Government would get the import duty paid by the 
foreigner. 

Mr. Haywood says “that we live cheaply.” Our rich 
people can buy their luxuries cheaply, with the exception 
of alcohol and tobacco, because they can buy the surplus 
and bounty-fed goods of the protected nations, or the goods 
made by cheap colored labor; but our import taxation 
under so-called Free Trade is greater per head than that of 
almost any other nation, and it is all on food, drink, and 
tobacco, and the working classes not only pay far the greater 
part of it, but also, on tea, coffee, tobacco, and alcohol, 
the working classes and the very poor pay far more in 
proportion to value than do the rich. 

It is also admitted by Liberals that our own land is 
heavily taxed, and Mr. Asquith himself admitted that this 
was a tax on our agricultural produce. It is, therefore, 
also admitted that wheat, meat, fruit, and other agricul- 
tural productions grown in this country are also consider- 
ably taxed. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie is reported to have written in 
one of his latest publications “that the system of import 
taxation was very different in Great Britain to what it was 
in the United States, to the great advantage of the great 
mass of the American people, because, although in America 
the import taxation was heavy, it was chiefly put on the 
luxuries of the rich which the poor never bought, and that 
in this way America raised about 45 million pounds a year 
which did not affect the poor, whilst in Great Britain all 
the import taxation was on food, drink, and tobacco, the 
necessities or simple luxuries of the poor.”’ 

The present Lord Morley said, at Manchester in 1903, 
“that it was a matter of life and death to us to persuade 
other nations to rally to the Free Trade flag and come 
round to the open door.” Can Mr. Haywood explain why 
this is a matter of life and death to us if our Free Trade 
policy is such an immense benefit to us? 

Mr. Churchill told us lately at Birmingham “that 
millions of our people were more miserable than those of 
any other country in the world, and struggled under con- 
ditions worse than barbarism.’’ He forgot to add that this 
was after sixty years of the enormous benefits which Free 
Traders say that our nicknamed Free Trade system confers 
on us, and especially on our working people. I am, there- 
fore, justified in saying that, according to Liberal leaders 
themselves, there are great doubts as to the wisdom of our 
continuing our present system, especially when it is remem- 
bered that all the other great countries of the world and 
our own self-governing daughter nations believe in the 
theory, and practise the system, of protecting their own 
industries and working people from unfair foreign com- 
petition. 

Your correspondent, “ Manufacturer,”’ says “the cry of 
taxing the foreigner is a frigid and calculated lie.’”” I have 
already quoted your other Free Trade correspondent as 
having directly and distinctly admitted that the foreigner 
may pay the tax. 

We admittedly tax our own people about 300 million 
pounds a year in Imperial and local taxation for the 
upkeep of our country and market. Why is it impossible 
to tax the competing goods of the foreigner for the benefit 
of using that same market? 

Our own people have to pay on the average from about 
£10 to £15 on every hundred pounds’ worth of agricultural 
and manufactured goods which they produce for our own 
home market. Why, with the exception of alcohol, tobacco, 
and cocoa, should foreigners be allowed to use our market 
for their competing goods without paying anything to 
enter it? I can see no sense in taxing our own people 
considerably and letting in the foreigner entirely untaxed. 

If all the women living north of Shrewsbury had to 
pay 3s. on each couple of fowls for the benefit of selling in 





Shrewsbury Market, whilst all the women to the south 
could use it without paying anything, would the women to 
the north go home with the same amount of money in their 
pockets as the women from the south? If not, they would 
have paid part, perhaps most, of the tax. 

Your correspondent does not say whether his goods 
have to compete with an untaxed supply made in the 
country into which they are imported. When we can send 
goods to America which the Americans do not make, then I 
agree that, as a rule, perhaps almost always, the Americans 
would pay, because there would be no competition with an 
untaxed supply. 

If, however, the Americans made the same goods as 
“Manufacturer,” could he get the same price for his goods 
in America if the average American tariff, of about £72 on 
every hundred pounds’ worth, had to be paid to the American 
Government before his goods were allowed to enter America? 
Each country would have to pay its own taxes for the 
upkeep of its own country and market, but on the goods 
sent by “ Manufacturer’’ there would have to be paid 72 
per cent. extra. Could he reduce his men’s wages and his 
own profit sufficiently to beat the Americans who had an 
advantage of £72 on every hundred pounds’ worth pro 
duced ? 

If he can do so, then Mr. Asquith was wrong when 
he said in 1894 “that the tariff walls which excluded us 
from foreign markets were every day getting higher and 
higher.” 

“ Manufacturer ”’ does not seem to be aware, as pointed 
out by Mr. Andrew Carnegie and American Presidents, “that 
home commerce is doubly profitable, because with home 
commerce both the traders are British, both gain by the 
transaction, and both employ British labor, and all the 
money is kept in the country.” With foreign commerce 
only one is a Briton and only one employs British labor, and 
the money of one of the traders and the wages of his work- 
ing people are spent among foreign tradesmen and shop- 
keepers. 

With highly manufactured imported foreign articles 
like motor-cars or smart dresses, probably more than 75 
per cent. is actually paid in wages to foreign working people. 

Under this Free Trade Budget these luxuries do not 
pay a halfpenny of import duty, but the raw tobacco of the 
working man is taxed about 600 per cent., his whisky nearly, 
if not quite, 400 per cent., his beer about 31 per cent., and 
his tea from about 75 to 100 per cent. This seems, perhaps, 
the most curious part of this nicknamed Free Trade Budget, 
which is said by Liberals to be of such great benefit to the 
working classes. 

If a sufficient import duty was put on the 140 millions 
of imported manufactures to cause us to make 70 million 
pounds’ worth in this country, it must be admitted that at 
least, and probably more, than 35 million pounds would 
be paid in wages to our people, which are now paid to work- 
ing people abroad. Our Government and local authorities 
between them would get the 10 to 15 per cent. of internal 
taxation on these home manufactures, and also the import 
duties on the 70 million pounds’ worth of manufactures 
still imported. In this way we should gain millions in 
wages and in revenue. On the other hand, as it is now, 
we get the 140 million pounds’ worth of imported goods, 
but no British labor is employed in making them, and our 
Government gets no revenue from the importation of any 
of the whole amount. 

It is by no means certain that in many cases a scientific 
tariff would increase the cost of production, and in some 
cases in America the reverse has been proved to be the case ; 
the reason, of course, being that if our manufacturers had 
fair play, and if so many of them had not always hanging 
over them the danger of having their market broken by the 
importation of surplus goods from abroad, they could manu- 
facture in larger quantities and therefore more cheaply. 
There is also the fact that if we had preferential trading 
within the Empire, we should have a larger and more secure 
market within its huge boundaries. 

In assuming that Tariff Reform will increase the cost 
of production, I conclude that among other things your 
correspondent thinks it will increase wages; this, and 
regular employment, are two of the chief objects of those who 
are advocating Tariff Reform and imperial preference. If 
this is so, your correspondent is of the same opinion as the 
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great John Bright when he wrote to the American manu- 
facturer to try to persuade him to resist Protection in 
America. He wrote: ‘ You will find that Protection will 
not only bring increased profit to manufacturers, but will 
be used to procure higher wages and shorter hours of labor 
for American working people.’’ I have always thought 
that the reason Radicals resisted the Aliens Act so violently 
was because they wanted the cheap undesirable aliens to 
be imported so that wages might be kept down, and also 
for this same reason the present Government have done all 
they can to make the Aliens Act as useless as possible. 
British working people may depend upon it that cheap im- 
ported goods must mean unemployment and cheap under- 
paid men and women, because their wages must come down 
low enough to enable us to compete with the cheap imported 
goods, if we are to be able to compete at all. So-called 
Free Traders might as well recognise that this tariff ques- 
tion must be faced if only because Japan and China are 
becoming manufacturing nations, and it will be impossible 
for our people to compete against the cheap imported goods 
made by yellow labor working long hours for from about 
8d. to 1s. 6d. a day. If Free Traders are right in saying 
that what they call Free Trade means cheapness, it is bound 
to ruin us because we are not a cheap race. I have put 
these same kind of arguments over and over again in the 
House of Commons, and so far as I can remember no answer 
has been given. Perhaps we may have an answer from 
“Tue Nation.” At all events, I think it is a fair challenge 
to all the admittedly very clever people who call themselves 
Free Traders.—Yours, &c., 
Row.Lanp Hont. 
House of Commons, 
November 22nd, 1909. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srme,—An English firm intimately known to the writer 
had, for a period, a warehouse in New York for the sale of 
their product. In New York the product was placed to the 
debit of one account and the duty, paid by the warehouse, 
to another. When a sale was made the two amounts were 
credited proportionately, and the buyer debited first with 
the product, and, second, with the duty that had been paid 
upon it. 

Who, in reality, paid the duty ?—Yours, &c., 

INQUIRER. 

Ramhill, Lancashire. 





THE CRISIS AND WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Simm,—Every democrat must feel a thrill of joy at the 
prospect of the conflict with the Lords, and now, at last, 
we are at grips with reality in politics, and, not only on 
the main issue itself, the right of the Commons to the control 
of the national purse, but on every subsidiary issue, on 
the incidence of our taxation and the manner of spending 
it, on what shall and what shall not be the method and 
spirit of twentieth-century legislation, the Government have 
a clear claim to fight for the people against the Peers. 

On one point only is their case weak. So long as the 
Liberal Party has no definite answer to give to the suffragist 
movement, its claim to be fighting the battle of the people 
is deprived of half its force, while it will be impossible for 
the party to weld all the forces of democracy into a united 
whole. In the interests alike of the women’s movements 
and of the national cause, I appeal to the Government to 
make clear what, in the event of their receiving a second 
lease of power, they mean to do for women’s suffrage. 

It is perfectly true that the issue at the coming elec- 
tions must be the Lords’ veto. Ministers have a perfect 
right to claim that further progress is impossible until this 
preposterous obstacle has been removed. Granted victory 
at the polls, however, this need only be the word of the 
first session of the new Parliament, which, with the Lords’ 
veto out of the way, should be more fruitful of good than 
any of its predecessors. We cannot reasonably expect 
women to enter whole-heartedly into the conflict, to recog- 
nise that the people’s battle is their battle, unless they are 
given clearly to understand that one of these fruits will be 
the enfranchisement of their sex. 





I am aware that some members of the Cabinet do not 
approve of women’s suffrage, and also that many Liberals 
and some doctrinaire Socialists are afraid of the electoral 
consequences of the enfranchisement of women on the terms 
at present granted to men. Women have, quite rightly, 
concentrated on the demand for a Bill reversing those 
legal decisions, Chorlton v. Lings and Beresford Hope v. 
Lady Sandhurst, which have so long prevented them from 
claiming any public rights or fulfilling any public functions 
not specifically granted to their sex. It being obvious, too, 
that the House of Lords stood in the way of any attempt 
to extend the franchise further to men, women have cared 
very little for any offers of the suffrage as part of a measure 
for democratising the franchise generally. Of what advan- 
tage would it have been to women to have been included in 
the recent Bill to abolish plural voting, and to have shared 
in its rejection by the Peers? Women may be excused for 
paying little heed to Mr. Asquith’s offer to adopt an 
amendment to the next Reform Bill, if carried by a free 
vote of the Commons, so long as it was pretty certain such 
a Bill would share the fate of so many others distasteful to 
the Tory Party. They insist, and naturally, on a measure 
breaking down the sex disability, not weighted with pro- 
visions which would make the Lords reject the whole. But, 
with the limitation of the Lords’ veto, Liberalism will have 
a free hand, and I submit that, in asking for this, the 
Government should renew Mr. Asquith’s pledges in such a 
manner that women may know that their enfranchisement 
will certainly follow a victory over the Lords. 

Mr. Asquith’s pledge, which was virtually to leave the 
inclusion of women at the next extension of the franchise 
to the judgment of the House, however unsatisfactory to 
women at the time, certainly provided a bridge whereby 
Ministers not favorable to women’s suffrage themselves 
could yet agree to it without loss of credit. Anti-suffragist 
Ministers, in a House with so large a suffrage majority as 
there is in the present, are in a position not unlike that of 
the House of Lords. We blame the Lords for resisting the 
will of the elected representatives of the nation; we do not 
demand that they shall personally approve of the legisla- 
tion they are called upon to pass. It appears to me that 
anti-suffragist Ministers may well accept the mandate of 
the House, and assent to a change which has been approved 
by the last three Parliaments at least, and must, in any 
event, soon come about.—Yours, &c., 

BroucHaM VILLIERS. 

November 23rd, 1909. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS CANDIDATES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—Allow me, as a Socialist and a member of the 
Labor Party, to suggest :— 

(1) That the Liberal leaders frankly lay their cards on 
the table, and tell us definitely what they propose to do with 
the House of Lords. 

(2) That, if feasible, the coming election be fought out, 
not between Liberals and Labor Party men on the one side 
and Conservatives and Unionists on the other, but between 
House of Commons and House of Lords candidates. 

If the first suggestion were adopted it would reassure 
those of us who rather fear we are in for another sham fight, 
and, at the same time, prevent our sentiments and en- 
thusiasms being exploited all for nothing or next to nothing : 
while the second would ensure that every candidate on the 
progressive side would be representative of both parties, 
and thus there would be no need for the Labor Party to fear 
the loss of its independence as the result of playing second 
fiddle to its great rival.—Yours, .&c., 

oe A 

November 23rd, 1909. 





THE SECOND APPEAL TO ESAU. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Surely since Jacob induced Esau to sell his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage no such disgraceful appeal has 
been made to any nation as that made by the Brewers to 
the English people to barter their liberties for a pot of beer. 

And how remarkable is the simultaneity of this beer-pot 
appeal, Lord Lansdowne’s notice of motion, and Mr. Bal- 
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four’s Manchester speech. Let us hope, however, that the 

response of our people will be an illustration of the truth 

of the saying, “in vain is the net spread in the sight of any 

bird.’’—Yours, &c., G. M. Mincar. 
November 24th, 1909. 





STANLEY, EMIN, AND LIVINGSTONE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The interesting review of Sir Henry Stanley’s 
“ Autobiography ’’ in your current issue contains one or two 
sentences which excite a little surprise as coming from a 
writer evidently so well acquainted with his subject. Your 
reviewer says:—“ Emin Pasha was rescued, but owing to 
some national or personal peculiarity, he was almost in- 
different to his rescue, and presently having gone over to 
the enemy, he met exactly the kind of death from which 
Stanley came to preserve him.” 

It is a little puzzling to know who “the enemy”’ were 
to whom Emin went over. He entered the German service, it 
is true, but in what sense could Germany be called “the 
enemy ’’ in 1890 or, indeed, at any other time? 

But, beyond this, is it not clear, from Emin’s letters 
to Mackay, to Dr. Felkin, and to the Secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, that he never expected or wished to be 
relieved in the sense in which Stanley proposed to “ re- 
lieve’? him? He wished to maintain his ground in the 
Equatorial Province, unless absolutely compelled to leave, 
and there is no reason to suppose that, had he been sup- 
plied with the ammunition and stores he asked for, and 
left to deal with the situation in his own way, he could not 
have done so. Instead of which, Stanley, having wasted 
(unavoidably, no doubt, given the previous circumstances) 
the greater part of the “ relief’’ stores on the road, all but 
deported him by force. The monstrous mismanagement of 
that ill-fated expedition arose chiefly from three causes— 
the choice of the Congo route, for which, as is well known, 
we have to thank the King of the Belgians—the engagement 
of Tippo Tip as an official of the Congo State, and a third 
which, with all admiration for Stanley’s great qualities, it 
is impossible to overlook. Without stirring up the miserable 
quarrels and recriminations of that time, it must be con- 
ceded that none of his subordinates left behind with the 
rear-guard was equal to the very difficult and dangerous 
task entrusted to him. Why did he select men with no 
special qualifications and no previous experience of African 
travel, when he might have had the services of Joseph Thom- 
son, for instance? The answer lies in one fatal weakness— 
he was not great enough to endure another near the throne. 

Your reviewer speaks of the disappointment felt when 
Livingstone did not return with Stanley in 1872. That such 
was the case I am aware, inter alia, from the recollections 
of those who attended the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in that year; but surely it seems a little unreasonable. 
It must have been well known that Livingstone’s heart was 
set upon finishing his exploration of the Nile Sources, and 
it would have been most unfair to hold Stanley responsible 
for this, or expect him to bring the Doctor away against his 
will, as he afterwards brought Emin. It is disappointing to 
find that the late Mr. Fox Bourne’s lucid and striking 
account of the latter transaction, in ‘‘ The Other Side of the 
Emin Pasha Relief Expedition ’’ (Chatto & Windus, 1891), 
is not better known.—Yours, &c., 

A. WERNER. 

8, Mill Lane, N.W. 

November 22nd, 1909. 





PRAGMATISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—It is quite true, as Mr. L. Crook points out in 
his letter on Pragmatism, that in the last resort the proof 
of truth lies in its usefulness. But it is impossible to 
determine what exactly will be “useful’’ to the future. 
We must act on faith, as Professor James and your corre- 
spondent urge, but we should first weigh the balance of 
probabilities apparent to us. When action is immediate 
and imperative, “suspension of judgment” is catastrophic. 
It is synonymous with Hamlet and failure. 

Thought is a process by which we arrive at action, and 
the laws which govern thought and action are different. 
This is a sweeping generalisation, and, like all such, could 








easily be shown to fail. I know there is no exact line of 
demarcation between the two, but, to facilitate expression, 
generalisations are convenient. On questions that are 
primarily intellectual, it is neither possible nor advisable 
to bind oneself to those definite decisions which are neces- 
sary in order to achieve action. Let me illustrate very 
simply. Generally, I consider the evidence in the recent 
Steinheil case as conflicting and unsatisfactory; therefore 
I suspend my judgment. I am not for this reason an 
“impartial superhuman being.” I am merely thinking in a 
rational manner, and surely no one will say that such a 
suspension of judgment will perniciously affect my actions. 
But if I want to take a taxicab from Euston to Trafalgar 
Square, and I stand on the station balancing with philo- 
sophic impartiality the relative values of the various cabs 
and their drivers, I should probably remain there for hours, 
possibly for ever. 

It is, I contend, action alone that forces the issue. 
The defect of the Pragmatist position is that it regards 
action as immediate rather than ultimate. A protracted 
“suspension of judgment” is to be encouraged until the 
moment of action arrives.—Yours, &c., 

A. E. Y. 

Strand, W.C., November 22nd, 1909. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—No wonder that Mr. Crook’s letter reveals a state 
of intellectual chaos. 

The whole position of Pragmatism is based on a defini- 
tion of Truth. “Truth,’’ says the Pragmatist, “is that 
which works and is of practical use.”’ 

No miserable hair-splitting about this. We need not 
trouble to think any further. Anything which is attractive, 
influential, probable, we shall call true. 

Unfortunately, there is an answer to the Pragmatist 
position. It is a brief one. The answer is: your definition 
of Truth is splendid; but it is not what we mean by Truth. 

Smith, a modern, believes in immortality. Lucretius, 
of old, did not. Then immortality is true for Smith, says 
the Pragmatist, untrue for Lucretius! 

A lunatic believes he is the Emperor of China; there- 
fore he is the Emperor of China. 

Is it not time that a serious protest was made by Sanity 
and Thought against a doctrine which is influencing to no 
small degree the United States of America ?—Yours, &c., 

James Extroy FLEcKER. 

10, Jesus Lane, Cambridge, 

November 23rd, 1909. 





THE ULTIMATE BASIS OF AUTHORITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Dr. Massie has addressed his last letter to 
reasonable beings. As one possessing a claim, albeit 
perhaps somewhat shadowy, to that appellation, will you 
permit me to point out a rather obvious fallacy in his 
reasoning? He would refuse the franchise to women 
because, so he asserts, the ultimate basis of authority is 
force. To which I reply: Do citizens possess votes in order 
that they may select to represent them those more skilled 
in military or naval strategy or those whom they consider 
best adapted to govern their country? If the former, I 
quite agree that women should not possess the vote. Such 
social systems may be found in full force amongst the 
Pathans of the Zakka Khel or the Masai of East Africa. 
But surely we have advanced just a little beyond this stage 
of barbarism. We select our members of Parliament, not 
on account of their military or naval qualifications, but 
because they possess certain opinions and convictions, often 
based on considerations of a highly complex nature, regard- 
ing the proper lines on which a Government should be con- 
ducted. Of the fitness or unfitness of candidates to sit in 
Parliament, women, then, providing they educate them- 
selves sufficiently, should be as well qualified to decide as 
male voters. 

My household property depends for safety against the 
bold, bad burglar on the police force. But I do not con- 
sult the worthy local inspector as to its acquisition, proper 
management, or expenditure. Lawyers, agents, &c., are 
the most suitable persons for that work. And, as a matter 
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of fact, military and naval officers, though drawn from the 
present governing classes, are quite a negligible portion of 
the House of Commons, which consists, for the most part, 
of the legal and other distinctly non-combatant classes. 

Even on such narrow issues as peace or war, it cannot 
be said that the male vote has achieved any brilliant 
successes. To take modern instances, does Dr. Massie 
defend the declaration of war against France in 1793? 
Does he support the Crimean or the Boer wars? The male 
vote would seem to be no such talisman for right judgment 
in these matters that we need fear also to consult women.— 
Yours, &c., 

BernarpD HovcGurTon. 
Broomy Lodge, nr. Ringwood, 
November 23rd, 1909. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Mr. John Massie, in your last issue, reiterates 
his view that “the ultimate basis of authority is force,”’ 
and quotes Mr. James Bryce in support. May I quote two 
authorities who take a different view? Professor A. V. 
Dicey, in Chapter II. of “The Law of the Constitution,’ 
cites with approval the following passage from Hume :— 

“Nothing appears more surprising to those who consider 
human affairs with a philosophical eye than the easiness with 
which the many are governed by the few. When we 
inquire by what means this wonder is effected, we shall find 
that as Force is always on the side of the governed, the 
governors have nothing to support them but opinion. It is, 
therefore, on opinion only that government is founded.” 

Mr. Massie might also remember the words of Horace: 
“Vis consilii expers, Mole ruit sua.’’ Behind the “vis” 
there must always be the “consilium.’’ It is the unseen 
thing which is the ultimate thing. Mr. Massie has often 
taught this truth to others. Why does he forget it him- 
self?—Yours, &c., 

M. A. 

November 23rd, 1909. 


MORE ECONOMICS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smr,—At Poole on November 16th Lord Milner in- 
structed us that Tariff Reform would “increase the total 
income of the nation by an increase of its total production.” 

The claim that Protection can increase total production 
is surely a contribution to economics showing considerable 
independence of thought. Perhaps Lord Milner will remove 
this impression by giving his authorities, or confirm it by 
developing his “ argument.’’—Yours, &c., 

TRIPos. 

November 17th, 1909. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AND WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—lIn reply to the remarks of Mr. Maurice in your 
issue of last week, I should like to refer him to Kingsley’s 
Letters and Memoirs, edited by his wife in 1888. Kingsley 
received from Stuart Mill his “ Subjection of Women” in 
1869, and thanked him in a letter in which not a word 
appears that could suggest a leaning to female suffrage, 
whatever his previous impressions may have been. 

Mrs. Kingsley gives us a second letter to Stuart Mill, 
written in 1870, in reply to his inquiry why Kingsley had 
withdrawn from the movement. In it Mrs. Kingsley says 
“he gives his latest views on this question.” She then 
adds :— 

“The proceedings of some of its advocates were so distaste- 
ful to him that he refused to attend their meetings; and the 
only branch of the subject which had his entire sympathy and 
support was the medical education of women. This he has 
held years before the question of Women’s Suffrage was 
mooted, to be one of deep importance.” 

The following excerpts of the above letter show 
Kingsley’s view on womanhood clearly enough :— 


“T am pained in a very large acquaintance of all ranks to 
find the better rather than the worse women against us, whilst 
foolish women, of no sound or coherent opinion, are inclined 
to patronise us in the most noisy and demonstrative way.” 

“TI fight not for the maiden so much as for the matron, 
because if the mother be benefited, the child will be benefited, 





and therefore I deprecate the interference in this movement 

of unmarried women.” 

“T object also to the question of woman’s right to vote.” 

“‘Therefore I deprecate most earnestly all the meddling, 
however pure-minded, humane, &., which women have brought 
to bear on certain questions during the last six months—they 
are mixing themselves up with the fanatical of both sexes, 
with the vain and ambitious.” 

“Our strength lies not in the abnormal but in the normal 
type of womanhood.” 

Of woman suffrage there is, in this second letter, also 
no mention except in the above instance where Kingsley 
says straight out that he objects to it. 

What would Kingsley say of the meeting at Bolton the 
other day, under the presidency of Lady Constance Lytton, 
when Miss Mary Gawthorpe said, amongst other vulgari- 
ties :— 

“The attack upon Mr. Winston Churchill is one of the 
most courageous things I can think of. Our friend who thrashed 
Mr. Churchill with a dog whip took the responsibility of publicly 
thrashing a Cabinet Minister, just to show her supreme con- 
tempt for his principles.” 

Such words cannot but have a bad influence on im- 
pressionable, half-educated girls with whom these meetings 
are packed.—Yours, &c., 

G. A. SEEBonm. 

Townend, Knutsford, 

November 23rd, 1909. 





Poetrp. 


TO THEM THAT DARKEN COUNSEL. 


“ Forasmuch therefore as ye trample on the poor and take 
exactions from him of wheat, ye have built houses of hewn 
stone but shall not dwell in them.” 
“ And the great houses shall have an end, saith the Lord.” 
Forasmucn as your hearts are hardened, and your hands 
encumbered with gold, 

Forasmuch as ye sell your judgment, as a stall-fed beast 
is sold; 

Forasmuch as your eyes yearn backward to the feast of 
the full fat years, 

Forasmuch as your brows bend earthward, when the sign 
in the heaven appears ; 

Therefore your feet shall falter, and the staff of your 
hands shall bend, 

And the firm-set stones shall fall, for the house of the 
great hath an end. 


Because your lips have watered for the price of the 
sufferer’s pain, 

Because ye have drugged men drowsy, and count their 
drunkenness gain ; 

Because ye have mocked their weakness, and flung them 
a grudging dole, 

Because ye have counted their bodies, and found no 
trace of a soul; 

For all this the hounds are gathered, and the huntsman’s 
net is spread, 

And ye hear their horn on the hills like a long-drawn 
wail of the dead. 


As up in your high-built halls ye have careless lived, 
and content 

If others have toiled and gathered, and ye have scattered 
and spent, 

As ye fear to smirch your souls, or so much as a finger 
soil 

With the scum of a nation’s ferment, the grime of a 
people’s toil, 

Therefore your own fine hands have sullied your once 
fair fame, ’ 

And your speech that was bold and straight is now 
fall’n crooked and lame, 

Till at last men say, Lo, these have woven their own 
rewards, 

Who once were lords among people, where now the 
people are lords. 

Guy KENDALL. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation”? Orrice, Tourspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Last Years of the Protectorate.” Vols. I. and II. By 


C. H. Firth. (Longmans. 24s. net.) 
“Indian Speeches (1907-1909).” By Viscount Morley. (Mac- 
millan. 2s. 6d. net.) 


“Liberalism and the Social Problem.”’ By the Right Hon. 
W. S. Churchill. (Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.) 

‘“‘A History of Medieval Political Theory in the West.” By 
R. W. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle. Vol. II ‘‘ The Political Theory 
of the Roman Lawyers and the Canoniste, from the Tenth to the 
Thirteenth Century.”’ (Blackwood. 15s. net.) 

“Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale.” By A. M. Bradley. 
an Introductory Essay by Thomas Seccombe. 

“The Rise of Louis Napoleon.” 
12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Clerk of Oxford in Fiction.’”’ By 8. F. Hulton. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


With 
(Lane. 16s. net.) 
By F. A. Simpson. (Murray. 


“The Bourbon Restoration.”” By Major J. R. Hall. (Alston 
Rivers. 21s. net.) 

“The Light of the West.” By Sir William Butler. (Methuen. 
5s. net.) 


“‘London in the Nineteenth Century.” 
(Black. Ws. net.) 

“In the Grip of the Nyika.” 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“It Never Can Happen Again.” 
(Heinemann. 2 Vols. 10s.) 

“Souvenirs autour d’un Groupe Littéraire.”’ 
Alphonse Daudet. (Paris: Fasquelle. 3fr. 50.) 


By Sir Walter Besant. 
By Lieut.-Col J. H. Patterson. 
By William de Morgan. 


Par Madame 


“Deux Drames: Le Cloitre, Philippe II.” Par Emile 
Verhaeren. (Paris: Mercure de France. 3fr. 50.) 
“Vieilles Maisons, Vieux Papiers.’’ Quatriéme Série. Par G. 
Lenétre. (Paris: Perrin. 5fr.) 
“La Vie et l’Quvre de Titien.”” Par Georges Lafenestre. 
(Paris: Hachette. 3fr. 50.) 
* %* x 


Like most other industries, the book trade will be 
injuriously affected by “the temporary dislocation, the 
temporary chaos, as it is called,’’ to which Lord Lansdowne 
looks forward with much equanimity. A war or a General 
Election is a catastrophe from which publishers and book- 
sellers pray to be delivered, for books are the luxuries with 
which many people are most ready to dispense, and an 
event which absorbs attention in the way of a General Elec- 
tion, or which interferes with the normal course of finance, 
is soon felt in the book market. Authors, publishers, and 
booksellers have all been expecting great things from the 
season now drawing to a close, but, though far from a bad 
one, it has not realised their hopes. The autumn season 
of 1907 was to some extent harmed by the financial and 
commercial collapse in the United States; last autumn there 


was a general decline of trade; and this season we are con- . 


fronted by the prospect of a constitutional crisis. The one 
fortunate thing about the affair is that the General Elec- 
tion is likely to take place in the middle of January, a 
time when there is not usually much activity in the pub- 
lishing world, though the present writer knows of a popular 
novelist who has directed his publisher to keep back a book 
which it had been arranged to issue during that month. 
* ” * 


THe reported decision of some of the circulating 
libraries to subscribe for only a few copies of Mr. de 
Morgan’s novel, “It Never Can Happen Again,” has given 
rise to a good deal of comment. The book contains about 
300,000 words, and has been pablished by Mr. Heinemann 
in two volumes, at the price of ten shillings. The libraries 
are, of course, the chief buyers of fiction, and if they are 
determined not to give more than the regulation six shillings 
for a novel, however long it may be, it will require a strong 
and united effort on the part of the publishers to secure 
better terms. As we have remarked before in this column, 
the publishers have damaged their market by the over- 
production of worthless novels, and have not helped matters 
by their policy of disregarding the interests of the small 
booksellers. If Mr. Heinemann fails in his spirited attempt 
to cheapen novels, and thus to induce people to buy who now 
borrow, the failure will be due to the latter cause. 

- * * 


Tue publication this week of Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
“Liberalism and the Social Problem,”’’ and of Lord Morley’s 





“Indian Speeches, 1907-1909,’ reminds us that many— 


indeed, an unusual proportion—of the members of the pre- 
sent Cabinet are distinguished as men of letters. Lord 
Morley and Mr. Birrell enjoy reputations in the world of 
books quite as great as in the world of affairs. Mr. Winston 
Churchill is, like his American namesake, a novelist, though 
he is better known as an author by his contributions to 
military history travel, and biography. Mr. Haldane’s 
name appears on the title-page of seven volumes, most of 
them designed to instruct his fellow-countrymen in the 
mysteries of Hegelian philosophy. Sir Edward Grey is the 
author of a treatise on “ Fly-Fishing.” Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
also an expert writer on fishing and shooting, has written 
and compiled several books on political subjects, one of 
which is in its eleventh and another in its fifth edition. 
Both Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Burns have travelled some 
distance on the road of journalism, and have published 
articles and speeches. Mr. Burns is, besides, a frequenter 
of second-hand bookshops, and owns an excellent collection 
of political pamphlets. Lord Crewe has written verse, and 
is another collector of books. His library of 30,000 volumes 
is, in some respects, the finest private collection in the 
country. Lord Loreburn is not an author, but is almost as 
devoted a student of Virgil as Gladstone was of Horace. 
We believe he has a great admiration for Professor J. W. 
Mackail’s prose translations of the “Eclogues and 
Georgics ’ and of the “ Aeneid.” 


* * * 


Fottowine on their admirable edition of Swift’s prose 
works, Messrs. Bell have almost ready for issue the first 
volume of a new edition of ‘‘ The Correspondence of Jonathan 
Swift,”’ and they are also preparing an edition of the 
“ Poems,” which will be added to the Bohn series. The 
work of editing the correspondence was originally entrusted 
to Mr. C. Litton Falkiner, a writer on Irish history, who 
met his death through an Alpine accident just over a year 
ago. His place has been filled by Mr. F. Elrington Ball, 
and the first volume will contain an introduction by Dr. 
Bernard, Swift’s present successor in the Deanery of St. 
Patrick’s. Mr. Ball has had access to the material accu- 
mulated by Forster in preparation for an edition of the 
correspondence which he was engaged upon at the time of 
his death, and he has also discovered a large number of 
hitherto unpublished letters, many of which are said to be 
of great interest. Another contribution to our knowledge 
of Swift will be a book on the Dean and his circle, by Miss 
Shilleto Smith, which Messrs. Methuen will issue early in 
the spring. 

* ~ . 


Swirt’s patron, Sir William Temple, is now little read, 
though possibly Professor Spingarn’s edition of the essays 
“On Ancient and Modern Learning”? and “On Poetry,” 
just issued by the Clarendon Press, may do something to 
bring him before the general reader. Professor Spingarn 
protests against Macaulay’s “violent and ill-considered ”’ 
verdict on Temple, and claims that the two essays “ repre- 
sent a turning point in the development of English style, 
and that in them something of the tone and temper of the 
eighteenth century essay are already apparent.’’ In praising 
Temple’s style, Professor Spingarn is in excellent com- 
pany, for these essays were Pope’s favorite prose, and Dr. 
Johnson said to Boswell that “Sir William Temple was the 
first writer who gave cadence to English prose ’’—an esti- 
mate that seems extravagant when we think of Jeremy 
Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne. Among other writers who 
had a high opinion of Temple were Swift, who said he had 
“advanced our English tongue to as great perfection as it 
can well bear,’’ Goldsmith, Lamb, who contrasted him with 
Shaftesbury in the essay on “ The Genteel Style in Writing,” 
and Hallam. As a critic, Temple made the mistake of 
defending the authenticity of the “Letters of Phalaris,”’ 
and calling forth Bentley’s wonderful “ Dissertation.’’ But 
he had the insight to see the romantic interest that lay in 
Eastern and in Scandinavian literature at a time when both 
were despised. The concluding sentence of his “ Essay on 
Poetry ’’ is justly famous: “ When all is done, Human Life 


is, at the greatest and the best, but like a froward Child, 
that must be Play’d with and Humor’d a little to keep it 
quiet till it falls asleep, and then the Care is over.” 
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Rediews. 


PROFESSOR FIRTH’S CONTINUATION OF 
GARDINER.* 


TuerE have been greater historians than Gardiner, but 
there have been few who did a more important work in 
sinking wide and deep the foundations of the knowledge 
of a great period. Nor is this all. Gardiner was neither a 
deep thinker nor a powerful writer, but he gave, within certain 
limits, a sound comment on events. He has done much to 
form what may fairly be called the “verdict of history”’ 
on the Roundhead and Cavalier controversy. That phrase 
is, indeed, often misused, and the philosopher will point 
out that the political sympathies of an historian, as such, 
are just as likely to be wrong as right. But if there is ever 
any meaning in the words “ verdict of history,” Gardiner’s 
is such a verdict. He has spread very widely, even among 
people who have never read his, book, a juster understand- 
ing of the issues as they appeared to the various actors 
themselves in the seventeenth century, and a sane modern 
criticism of those actors, of their mistakes, and of their 
lasting service to us, as judged in the light of three hundred 
years of further experience. Gardiner’s achievement is 
brought out by comparison: for example, the period of the 
English Reformation, though its documents have been 
ransacked by partisans, has not yet been blessed with a 
Gardiner. (Will Mr. Pollard play the part? He might, 
perhaps, if he had time.) Similarly, the period from Fox 
and Pitt down to the Reform Bill of 1832 has not even had 
its documents ransacked, though the “ verdict of history,’’ 
which used to be a Whig asset, now sometimes goes by 
default to a particularly purblind Toryism. 

Gardiner’s massive learning was the accumulation of 
the lifetime of one who scorned lucre and other delights in 
order to live laborious days in self-imposed service of the 
truth. Nothing short of this learning would have 
sufficed to raise this classical period of English history on 
to a pedestal high above the semi-knowledge of partisans. 
But Gardiner died a few years too soon to complete his 
task either at the death of Cromwell or at the Restoration 
(I do not know which he regarded as his goal). Fortu- 
nately, there was a man fit, and, indeed, ready equipped, to 
finish what he left undone. At Dr. Gardiner’s own re- 
quest, Professor Firth took on the work. To say that he 
could be compared to Gardiner for his knowledge of the 
Cromwellian period is by no means to overstate the case. 
His life of Cromwell in the “Heroes of the Nations’”’ 
series, his ‘‘Cromwell’s Army,” and many learned publica- 
tions had shown that. And no man without such a know- 
ledge could have “continued Gardiner.” 

Professor Firth, in his Preface, expresses a regret we 
all feel, that Gardiner did not live to put the crown on his 
work, and to “give the world his final estimate of the 
aims and achievements of the Protector.” But, after all, 
Gardiner had given the world such an estimate in a separate 
volume, his “Cromwell’s Place in History.”” Perhaps, 
therefore, apart from the natural sentiment that affects us 
all, if we calculate coldly, the most serious thing about 
Gardiner’s premature death was that it has for awhile 
called away Professor Firth from the reign of Charles II. 
For our knowledge of Cromwell’s period is now very much 
greater than our knowledge of the Restoration period. The 
reign of Charles II. is a tangled forest of Court and Party 
intrigue, through which a few historical pioneers have cut 
stray paths at their own sweet will, but which craves the 
true settler to clear it, before the ordinary reading tourist 
can travel there with any safety. May Professor Firth live, 
not only to bring “ Gardiner’’ down to the Restoration, but 
to give us the sure footing that we so sadly lack in the 
history of the reign of the Merry Monarch! 

The two volumes before us, which go down to the 
death of Cromwell, are eminently satisfying, within 
certain limits. These limitations are set by Mr. Firth’s 
natural reticence—his dislike of broad generalisation, on 
the one hand, and of vivid narrative style on the other. 
These natural qualities or defects of his are here increased 
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by his consciousness that on this occasion he is finishing 
another man’s book, and that he must keep himself and his 
opinions out of it. I do not mean that he differs in 
opinion from Gardiner—I am not aware that he does. But 
he seems to write with the object of avoiding as far as 
possible any expression of opinion—more so than Gardiner 
himself ever did. This is, may be, very proper under the 
circumstances, but now and again I should like a lead 
from Professor Firth, just because I value so highly his 
opinion on the subject which he has made his own by years of 
study, and of which he has so sane and clear an under- 
standing. What, for instance, does he think of the mili- 
tary “purge” of the Parliament of 1656, effected by the 
soldiers at the door of the House of Commons? He does, 
indeed say, on page 14, that it was grossly illegal, and 
thoroughly bad in form and method. But he might well 
have given us two pages discussing it in its broader aspects 
of policy, in relation to the possibility or impossibility of 
establishing real constitutional government under the Pro- 
tectorate. Such a discussion is worth little from the pen 
of a mere essayist or hack writer dealing with the Stuart 
period, but from Professor Firth it would have great value. 
{t is useless to say that the reader can judge for himself 
from the facts given: he cannot possibly judge as well as 
Professor Firth, who knows so many other facts besides 
those which he actually gives. But I suppose the feeling 
that it is Gardiner’s book has held him back in this and 
other like cases from expressing his own opinion. 

Once, indeed, he gives us this opinion in good round 
hand. In the middle of the admirable chapter on “ Henry 
Cromwell in Ireland”’ he tells us what he thinks of the 
Cromwellian Settlement in its general aspect. 


“In the end,” he writes, “it was the action of the Crom- 
wellian Government itself which caused the failure of the Crom- 
wellian policy. The fact that the land settlement was based 
on confiscation might not have prevented its success; the fact 
that confiscation was accompanied by religious persecution did. 
The mass of the people might have accepted the substitution 
of one set of landlords for another; but the prohibition of their 
— kept alive the spirit of discontent and revolt.’-—(Vol II., 
p. 145.) 


That religious persecution increased the spirit of revolt 
cannot be disputed. But it may be questioned whether 
that spirit would not in any case have been kept alive by 
the confiscation. I doubt much (on purely a priori grounds, 
for I know next to nothing about the subject), I doubt much 
whether “the mass of the people”? would have “ accepted 
the substitution’ of English Protestant for native Catholic 
landlords, even if Oatholicism had not been persecuted. 
Whether the priests had been persecuted or not, they must 
inevitably have become the sole leaders of the Irish 
peasantry, after we had destroyed the lay Catholic upper 
class. That destruction, effected by the confiscation, was, 
to my thinking, a mistake more fatal than even the re- 
ligious persecution. For the religious persecution could be 
stopped, and eventually was stopped. But the native land- 
lord class, once destroyed, could never be recalled to 
life. Therefore, Ireland was certain to be governed by the 
priests the moment it ceased to be governed by the sword— 
as occurred in the course of the nineteenth century. 

If Professor Firth casts an eye on this review, he will 
here exclaim: “ What a creature is this reviewer! First he 
says I don’t give him enough of my so valuable opinions, 
and when I do give him one he says he doesn’t agree with 
it, although he admits he knows nothing about the sub- 
ject!’ To this there is no reply possible. 

However, I have now done with inconsistent criticisms. 
These volumes are an important event in the historical 
world, and to all true lovers of history they will be a 
delight. You feel on terra firma when you are reading 
them. You feel you are reading “nothing but the truth,” 
and at least as much of “ the whole truth ’’ as human labor 
can attain. “Some episodes,” says Professor Firth in the 
Preface, “are, perhaps, treated in too much detail, but it 
seemed to me as important to show the temper of the time 
as to narrate the events.’’ This is the essence of Professor 
Firth’s work and method—to show “the temper of the 
time” on every occasion, by a mosaic of apt, brief quota- 
tions picked out from innumerable letters and papers of 
persons of the most opposite parties and the most different 
attributes, but all written at the very moment of the event 
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itself. This necessarily affects the author’s own style, which is 
sometimes hardly more than asetting for the mosaic. Itis an 
historical method very successful within its limits, when 
managed, as here, by a real master of the subject. And it 
enables the reader to understand “how it struck contem- 
poraries ”’ as no other method can do. For that purpose, at 
least, it is superior to the Thucydidean “speech,” and even 
to the Macaulayese “summary of the arguments on both 
sides.”” But it has its own limitations. 

Two opportunities for stirring narrative occur in these 
volumes. First, Blake’s sinking of the Spanish fleet under 
the forts at Santa Cruz and his subsequent death in sight 
of the English coast; and, secondly, the battle of the 
Dunes. Both, as here described, leave an indelible impres- 
sion on the mind of the affairs exactly as they happened. 
It is true that the adoption of the method described above 
in a first-rate battle-piece takes away much of the swing 
and élan of the narrative, and deprives us of some of the 
possible emotions. But I have got a very clear as well as a 
very accurate knowledge of what happened in Santa Oruz 
harbor and on the Flemish sand dunes, such as one gets 
from very few modern accounts of battles. Among good 
modern accounts of battles, these of Professor Firth have 
this peculiarity—that the color of the picture is entirely a 
seventeenth-century color: One looks on at Carlyle’s battles 
through a chink in the clouds of heaven, with Teufelsdrickh 
as the humorous, pathetic, dramatic showman at one’s side. 
But one looks on at Professor Firth’s battles from on board 
one of Blake’s ships, in the person, as it were, of one of 
his solid, quiet captains. 

And so it is with everything in these volumes, whether 
in tales of peace or of war. I feel, for instance, as if at 
last I had really heard what the different people thought 
and said about the question of reviving the Monarchy in 
Cromwell’s person. That being so, it is perhaps lowering 
the standard to expect that Professor Firth should discuss 
what “might have been’”’ if only Oromwell had consented 
to pour the new wine into the’old bottle. Perhaps the very 
sum of his knowledge and thought on the subject makes him 
hate such idle speculation. 

G. M. TREVELYAN. 





THE COMPLETE STORY-TELLER.* 


Or the three great writers who created Italian literature 
six centuries ago, and have not been surpassed or equalled 
by any of their successors, Boccaccio now stands second in 
honor. He himself regarded his friend and philosopher, 
Petrarch, with humble and excessive admiration as beyond 
comparison the greater man; and probably, till within the 
last generation, nearly all critics would have accepted his 
judgment, though rather from habit than conviction. The 
present neglect of Petrarch is significant of a new temper of 
mind which can forgive anything to passion, and anything 
to genuine and sympathetic vision, but resolutely refuses to 
be put off with sentimentality or sugared artifice, though 
of the very finest manufacture. All may join Mr. Hutton 
in admiring Petrarch for unusual culture, for courageous 
scholarship, and an almost scientific conception of history. 
In all those advantages, as in piety and perhaps in be- 
havior, he was far beyond any standard of Boccaccio’s. But 
in art the first thing we demand is sincerity, and from 
start to finish of Petrarch’s best-known work we hardly 
discover sincerity in a single line. 
“Laura! ”’ cries a recent critic. ‘“‘ Though her portrait is in 
Florence, and Arthur Young saw her tomb, I am inclined to 
think there never was such a person. Or, if there was, I bless, 
for her sake, every yard of that safe and innocent twenty miles 
which separates Avignon from Vaucluse, and I have not the 
least doubt that her lover blessed it for his own sake too.” 
But in Boccaccio we are delivered from the pedantic 
chill of the merely literary man, whose first thought in love 
or joy or sorrow is the use to which his art can put it after- 
wards. In him we find the passion, the sincerity, and the 
sympathetic vision, together created and illuminated by 
the reality of life. All the vast difference between the two 
poets is seen in his love for Fiammetta—the golden, 
generous, and inconstant woman, who was the source of his 
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inspiration, of his joy, and perhaps of the bitterness of his 
later life—the part of his life which does not count. After 
a maundering sonnet or two on Laura, with what refresh- 
ment of spirit we come upon the traces of a passion thus 
described by Boccaccio’s new biographer, though in the 
description itself the writer yields for a moment to his 
most dangerous temptation of style :— 

“Who shall divide love into periods of the soul? These are 
things too wonderful for me, which I know not. Are not 
‘idealism’ and ‘sensuality’ moods of the same passion, often 
simultaneous, and always interchangeable? Or do critics speak 
of affection? But I speak not of affection. I speak of love— 
a flame of fire. And whatever Boccaccio’s love may have been, 
good or bad, as you will, I care not what you decide to think, 
this at least it was, a passion, a passion which mastered him 
and destroyed in him much that was good, much that was 
bad, but that made of him a poet and the greatest story- 
teller in the world. Who may divide what God has 
joined together? And if one might—what disaster!” 


It is only from Boccaccio’s own poems and other 
writings that we know the story of Fiammetta, and, indeed, 
of the poet himself, during the earlier and finer part of his 
life. Even what we know is uncertain, though Mr. Hutton 
follows out the conjectures with convincing skill and know- 
ledge. But the poet was very fond of writing personal con- 
fessions ; indeed, nearly all his verse is occupied with his 
own biography or experience more or less disguised, and it 
is all the more remarkable that the one work which seems 
likely to live for generations yet is as nearly impersonal 
as any great work of art can be. We do not mean, of 
course, that it would be impossible to tell from the 
Decameron what kind of man Boccaccio was. It is easy 
enough to recognise in the writer the alert and humorous 
man, endowed with “charm,” rather overbalanced on the 
sensual side, and incapable of genuine speculation, religious 
thought, or, apparently, of any profound and tragic 
emotion. But in the Decameron there is no distinct men- 
tion of his own life, and if the name of Fiammetta, among 
the seven ladies who tell the tales, suggests passing 
memories of his one absorbing passion, the references are 
slight and fleeting. The real Fiammetta had, in fact, 
almost certainly died of the plague the year before the 
Decameron was begun. 

But if there is small directly personal biography in 
the Tales, they give the most brilliant picture of the world 
that surrounded the writer. Never has Europe itself been 
so brilliant, or, at least, so diversified in color and interest, 
as just in the half-century that Boccaccio knew. The time 
was of even greater interest than the two centuries follow- 
ing, for it possessed the charm of great changes that were 
approaching, but as yet only dimly discerned. Day was 
already bright with the Renaissance, but the sun had not 
risen with its heat. The human spirit was assaulting the 
Church, but rather with laughter than violence. The doom 
of medievalism was preparing; it had not yet become 
tragic. 

The interval was filled with clashing contrasts, with 
adventures of life and death, with worship and mockery 
side by side, and with laughter so close a neighbor to tears. 
It was a time of extreme violence; while Boccaccio was 
actually writing the Decameron in Florence, the citizens of 
the most cultivated city of the world tore two hostages in 
pieces with their own hands and ate them in the public 
square, as Mr. Hutton narrates. Only a year or two before, 
the plague had killed about a third of the city’s population, 
for 100,000 died—nearly as many as died of it in the Punjab 
during a single fortnight of 1907. The Mediterranean 
swarmed with pirates; the power of the Paynim was con- 
tinually edging westward ; the 'sading races of Christendom 
were engaged in wars that se ed unending; the foremost 
cities of Italy were tearing at each other’s throats; the 
Head of the Church was in exile from his holy seat, and 
the two representatives of God’s spiritual and temporal 
powers here on earth had divided the faithful into armies 
of partisans, each regarding the other as emissaries of the 
devil. 

In the midst of all that conflict and chaos, life was not 
likely to be monotonous. The strange thing is that the 


lives of peasants, citizens, and even nobles went on so often 
in much the usual way, and afforded so many opportunities 
for leisure, delight, and amorous adventure. As is well 
known, Boccaccio himself insisted on the contrast by 
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choosing the horror of the plague as the background for 
that charming party of seven women and three men, who 
consorted together to drive away its gloom with their 
merry, tender, and surprising tales. So it is against a 
background of a violent and changeful time, where custom 
and belief were just beginning to break up, that the action of 
the Tales themselves is depicted, nor is any set of them more 
typical or more welcome than those of the Second Day, 
which tell the fortunes of men who, after divers adven- 
tures, have at last attained a goal of unexpected felicity. 
Dimly, perhaps, in some of the stories, but consciously in 
nearly all, we are aware of that dark background of violence 
and wrong and death and of man’s perpetual struggle to 
escape from its horror and find the joy and solace that seem 
so near him and so natural. Amid cheating friars, and 
Jews, and Paynims, and Sultans of Babylon, and pirates, 
and torturers, and murderers who serve up hearts to eat, 
that is the search of all those gentle lovers and faithful 
pilgrims and generous knights and laughing knaves and 
women whom nature had made neither of iron nor of 
adamant. 

The obvious difficulty in writing Boccaccio’s life is the 
great uncertainty of the facts. But a far greater difficulty 
still is the vast amount of obscure and undistinguished 
detail by which the Italian history of the period is over- 
whelmed. Mr. Edward Hutton appears to us to have 
worked upon this chaotic material with equal knowledge 
and restraint. He has produced an illuminating book, pre- 
senting us with a clear and succinct account of the first 
master of story-telling, and of his other works besides the 
Decameron, some of them too much neglected. He has, 
further, added very valuable appendices and an excellent 
index to the Decameron as well as to his own volume. 





IDEALISM AND LIFE.* 


For a generation or more the oracles of German idealism 
have been nearly dumb. Since Lotze no great original 
thinker has appeared among the countrymen of Kant and 
Hegel. German metaphysics have flourished more 
vigorously in Oxford and Glasgow than in Leipsic and 
Berlin. But if no new system has arisen in the mother- 
land of idealism, there have not been wanting interpreters 
and exponents of older ideas, and of these perhaps Professor 
Rudolf Eucken, of Jena, is the most distinguished and 
influential. His best-known work, “Die Lebensanschau- 
ungen der grossen Denker,” has, we are told, been through 
eight editions in its own language, and is now translated into 
English by Professor W. 8. Hough and Mr. Boyce-Gibson, 
under the title of “ The Problem of Human Life as viewed by 
the Great Thinkers, from Plato to the Present Time.” The 
English is thoroughly readable and scholarly, and we may 
unreservedly congratulate the translators on their work. 
Whether, indeed, German idealistic metaphysics bear trans- 
lation at all is a question which may be raised. Hegel, 
whose vernacular is always racy and living, becomes almost 
unreadable in English. Kant, who at best is a pedant, 
has less to lose. Lotze in a translation becomes so dreamy 
and vague that the reader wanders on through pages without 
clear consciousness of the drift, and we fear at times that 
the same must be said of Professor Eucken in his 
English dress. There are the regular phrases of idealism, 
familiar to the initiated, full of solemn mystery to the 
beginner. In German they seem to stand for something. 
Translated, their force seems to evaporate. Take at random 


this passage which is to help us to appreciate modern 
thought :— 


“So subject and object point to each other for comple- 
tions. Opposite poles of thought, they are ever prone to hostility. 
But life will attain its highest perfection when both work 
together, bound to each other in fruitful mutual relation. 
And this is what happens in art, primarily from the point of 
view of the artist, but to some extent from that of the spectator 
also. For, as in the domain of art all inner impulse seeks embodi- 
ment, so, too, the outward form cannot be appropriated until 
it has been associated with a soul.” . . . 


We might go on indefinitely. The unaccustomed reader 
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would be no nearer to anything concrete. The habitual 
drinker at the Hegelian stream would be lulled to gentle 
slumber at the repeated sound of the familiar antitheses 
and dear old reconciliations. In German certainly it seems 
at first blush more real, but philosophy is not like poetry. 
It ought to bear translation without evaporating into 
nothingness. 

Vague and disappointing in its general import, Pro- 
fessor Eucken’s book nevertheless has two great merits. To 
begin with, it has a distinct originality of plan. It is a 
history of thought, but it differs from the professed, and, 
so to say, official histories of philosophy in that it seeks 
an appreciation of the essential point of view of each school 
rather than a scholastic exposition of detail. Moreover, it 
seeks to show the bearing of theory upon life, it deals 
with the spirit of each world-system, and so it finds a place 
for Christianity alongside of the schools of the meta- 
physicians It seeks, in short, to present a series of pictures 
of the ideas that have moved the western world, and the 
doctrines that have been propounded for the guidance of 
men. Secondly, in so doing, the writer does not allow 
his one strong leaning to an idealistic interpretation of 
Christianity to cramp his historic impartiality. If his 
account of Aristotle is less glowing than the periods in 
which he describes the Platonic philosophy, if he is palpably 
less enthusiastic for Comte and Mill than for Kant and 
Hegel, he does not allow his feelings to distort his judg- 
ment, but awards praise and blame, sets out positive merits, 
and, at the same time, puts his finger on contradictions 
with undeviating impartiality. Such a mixed character, 
and such a motley philosophy as that of Augustine, for 
example, are treated with really admirable justice, every 
point of excellence and every grave deficiency being marked 
with equal emphasis. Professor Eucken has philosophic 
evenness of temper and width of view. If he possessed a 
corresponding incisiveness of thought and expression he 
would have given us a history of real value. As it is, his 
final judgment is often difficult to grasp, and the impression 
left by the account of each thinker lacks definiteness. Much 
has been propounded to which the instructed reader cannot 
object, but when he asks himself at the end what is the 
upshot, what, in Professor Eucken’s view, is the essential 
of the message of Plato, of Hellenism generally, of 
Christianity, of modern idealism, he finds no clear advance 
on the points of view that were already familiar to him. 

Sometimes, indeed, he comes across judgments that are 
peculiar and may be questioned. The Platonic doctrine 
of ideas “discloses a great truth,” viz., that there is a 
realm of truth beyond the likes and dislikes of men; this 
is the “foundation of the independence of science and of 
the secure upbuilding of civilisation ; only a self-dependent 
truth can provide laws and morals, which elevate human 
existence because they unite it. But this is the central 
thought of all idealism ; hence the latter ever remains linked 
with the name of Plato.’’ But why, we are bound to ask, 
limit that doctrine to the idealist? We are, indeed, 
glad to hear an individual idealist associating himself with 
the doctrine of the objective independence of the true 
order, but why call this “the central thought of idealism” 
in particular? What quarrel has the Realist with such a 
principle? Is it not rather the central contention of 
Realism, with which, if the Idealist agrees, so much the 
better? Whether, indeed, the Idealist can maintain this 
position unimpaired becomes doubtful when, later on in the 
volume, we read Professor Eucken’s acceptance of the 
Kantian doctrine of relativity. 

“Tt was Kant who first showed clearly and forcefully that 
to wish to know a thing as it is independently of us is arrant 
absurdity. For things in the process of becoming known to 
us must inevitably change their character.” 

This is really a very crude statement of the doctrine of 
relativity, and Professor Eucken ought to have known that 
it cannot at this time be put forward without paying due 
attention to well-known exposures of its obvious fallacies. 
But, apart from this, the Realist may well ask how Professor 
Eucken is to hold together the two doctrines: (1) that 
truth is self-dependent; (2) that what we know somehow 
depends on our knowledge. Till he can show that these 


two positions are reconcilable, he should at least refrain 
from claiming the one, which he truly regards as the founda- 
tion of science, as the peculiar product of Idealism and of 
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Plato. The Realist does not seek to reconcile the two 
positions ; he denies the second one, and therewith prepares 
himself to wage war against the Relativist and the Idealist 
schemes of knowledge alike. This denial constitutes, in fact, 
a better working definition of the Realist than that sug- 
gested by Professor Eucken himself. He identifies the ideal- 
istic view of things with the conception that the soul 
“absorbs and assimilates the world,” the realistic with the 
view that ‘‘the world absorbs and assimilates the soul.” 
This is to confound realism with materialism, and to mis- 
interpret the impulse and direction of modern scientific 


method. Professor Eucken’s favorite antithesis of the 
“inner”? and the “outer” fails him here. The “ realist” 
has no preference for the “outer.” He studies the world of 


the soul as frankly and “ objectively’’ as the behavior of 
a molecule or a bacillus. He takes experience of every 
kind and from every quarter and pieces it together into 
interpretations of reality which he knows to be broken and 
partial, but which are at least free from misleading pretence 
to finality. He stands not for the “outer” against’ the 
“inner” (whatever these may be), nor for the material 
against the spiritual, nor for sense against thought, but 
simply for the slow, cautious, humble interpretation of ex- 
perience in its widest sense as against abstractions and 
dogmas with more sound than meaning, doubtful in their 
origin and vague in their application. 
L. T. Hosnovse. 





SHELLEY FOR THE MIDDLE-AGED.* 


““T HAVE written of Shelley,” says Mr. Clutton-Brock, “as 
a middle-aged man for other middle-aged men,’’ and the 
confession is at once an avowal and a self-criticism. In 
that period of life at which one boasts oneself to be middle- 
aged, one has lost the illusions of youth without acquiring 
the serenities of age. It is the period of common-sense 
militant and compromise defiant. To the young illusions 
are beautiful; to the old they are necessary. It is in 
middle age that it seems to be the worthy occupation of a 
man to examine their mechanism and investigate their 
physiology.. It is a curiously cold and level book which 
Mr. Clutton-Brock has produced from his wilfully unin- 
spired standpoint. There is in it no uncurbed enthusiasm, 
yet there is no unkindly detraction. It is full of judicious 
comments on Shelley the man, and of sober estimates of 
Shelley the poet. There is nothing to offend any sane 
idolator. There is much to placate and confound the 
unfriendly critic. It presents in every chapter a middle 
view. It is never unsympathetic in the sense of failing or 
refusing to grasp or expound Shelley’s standpoint. It is 
rarely sympathetic in the sense of adopting or defending 
Shelley’s manner of thinking. It is written from outside, 
yet from an angle which admits of a clear and uninter- 
rupted view. The total result is rather competent than 
interesting. One closes the book, puzzled to remember any- 
thing strong, original, or new that has been supremely 
well said. One recalls its contents, equally puzzled to 
indicate anything essential which has been left unsaid. 
Here, in short, is all that the middle-aged reader may wish 
to know about Shelley’s life. Here, too, is the balanced 
judgment which he would wish to form of Shelley’s poetry. 
The estimate of the man is, on the whole, fairer and better 
than the estimate of the poet. Mr. Clutton-Brock is clearly 
happier in the exercise of the negative functions of criti- 
cism than in fulfilling the exponent’s duty of setting forth 
the values of the work which he admires. He rates the 
greater poems at their true worth. But it is more con- 
genial to him to explain why “The Revolt of Islam” fails 
from the slightness and confusion of its narrative interest 
than to appraise the supreme beauty of the choruses of 
“ Hellas.”” A few sentences, which lack nothing in verbal 
homage, convey the proper estimate. But the critic rarely 
allows himself to develop his praise or to carry his analysis 
into the necessary detail. 

The debate over Shelley’s conduct has become a 
classical impertinence, and a public which finds nothing 
immoral in the cold egoism of Milton’s relations with 
women still insists upon making the tragedy of Shelley’s 
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fickle pity for Harriet Westbrook—the pity which he mis- 
took for love—the theme of an unending ethical debate. 
Mr. Clutton-Brock handles this theme, as, indeed, he 
handles all the familiar biographical material, with fair- 
ness and tolerance, but also with a just contempt for that 
affectation which would set genius above morality. One 
is sometimes tempted to wish for an essay on Shelley which 
would studiously avoid all mention of University College 
and the Westbrooks, of Godwin and the Court of Chancery. 
The best of Shelley’s work is absolute music, and has no 
more relation to his life than a fugue of Bach’s to the com- 
poser’s numerous family. For all we need to know or care, 
the man who wrote the Brandenburg Concertos might have 
been a bachelor, and the man who wrote “ Adonais’’ need 
never have known the unrest and tragedy of love. But 
there is no understanding the bulk of Shelley’s work in 
this way. No poet—and this is the burden of this book— 
was ever so completely individualistic. He often seems, like 
all the romantics, to have neither city nor country, and to 
stand outside his time. He is the companion of clouds and 
mountains, and the maker of a mythical world. His very 
millennium was the ruined paradise of an Aegean island, 
tenanted by one sympathetic soul. Yet his very 
loneliness was a flight. One must understand from what 
it was he fled. These moods alternated with a passionate 
social ideal. The revolutionary history of “The Revolt of 
Islam’’ and the prophetic vision of the final chorus of “Hellas” 
are even more the real Shelley than the individualistic 
dream of “ Epipsychidion.’”’ The reformer who tried to 
rouse Dublin to the pursuit of liberty with virtue was some- 
how the same paradoxical spirit who conceived his Eden in 
an uninhabited isle. The subtle attraction and repulsion 
of a contemporary world which was for him too bad for 
any sympathy, yet not too bad to be reformed by a sudden 
convulsive appeal, makes a study in psychology which is 
perennially interesting. Mr. Clutton-Brock, by his very 
aloofness and freedom from prejudice, has handled it with 
insight and subtlety. His primary interest in Shelley is, we 
think, rather that of the psychologist than of the pure 
student of poetry. He has brought to his task a knowledge 
of all the intricate biographical facts painfully acquired, 
and, what is much rarer, a ripe knowledge of men. He 
wields a style which possesses a certain restrained dignity. 
He has attained in his intercourse with Shelley an intimacy 
too close alike for mere misunderstanding or for uncritical 
eulogy. If his book displays that pedestrian good sense 
which makes extravagant praise inappropriate, it has also 
the sound scholarship and the sure judgment which bestow 
upon it a permanent utility. It registers no fashion. It 
expresses no individual whim. It is a sane and deliberate 
treatment by a sober and energetic mind of a theme handled 
too often by prejudiced and extravagant critics. 





CAMBRIDGE BIBLICAL ESSAYS.* 


Tue volume of Biblical Essays which a group of Cambridge 
scholars has just published is, in its way, a sign of the 
times. Most of the Divinity Professors of the University 
have a hand in it, and with them we may group some of 
the younger graduates in Divinity. But there are also 
several laymen, a Presbyterian, a Methodist professor, 
and a distinguished Jewish scholar. And about their 
work—at least, in the attitude of most of them—there is 
remarkable congruity of spirit. The uniting term is 
scholarship, and here it is recognised that sect and creed 
have nothing to say. Opinions differ among the writers; 
for instance, one holds the speech attributed to Paul at 
Athens to be “intensely Pauline,’ while another thinks 
“an unprejudiced reader will feel that the spirit is different 
from the spirit of Paul,” that Athens, in fact, had cast 
over Luke something of her spell. But the fundamental 
principle is one and the same. 

“One can no more apply one set of considerations to a 
Biblical and another to a profane author, in a historic 
question, than one can use different measures for a church 
and a dwelling-house, or suppose that a sacred structure is 
less dominated by gravitation than a theatre.”’ 





* “Essays on Some Bible Questions of the Day by Members 
of the University of Cambridge.” Edited by H. B. Swete, D.D. 
Macmillan. 12s. net. 
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So Professor Percy Gardner, a Cambridge man if an 
Oxford professor (like many more Oxford professors bor- 
rowed from the sister University), lays down the guiding 
law which rules the book. 

Three essays may claim our attention to begin, in which 
the present position is summed up as regards Old Testa- 
ment Research (Mr. Stanley A. Cook), the Synoptic Gospels 
(Mr. H. L. Jackson), and New Testament Textual Criti- 
cism (Mr. A. V. Valentine-Richards). Business-like and 
scholarly, they form a sort of foundation on which very 
different structures may be raised, and certainly there are 
differences among those who attempt construction in the 
volume before us. There is Professor Kennett, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, who rebuilds the history of the Jewish 
Church between Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander the Great 
with a freedom that might rival the former of these 
monarchs, unless Herodotus is right in attributing the great 
structures of Babylon to Queen Nitocris, whoever she was. 
The effect is rather dazzling, and the judgment of specialists 
will have to be taken upon it now for some time to come. 
It is intensely interesting to watch so fearless a scholar 
handling his material with this freedom, when his material, 
long too sacred to be examined, proves to be so very various, 
so very complicated, and so very fragmentary as are the com- 
ponent documents of the Pentateuch, the broken pieces of 
the teaching of prophets, hard to date and long since care- 
lessly cemented together, the curious relations of Jerusalem 
and Samaria and some other places and their priesthoods— 
and all to be fitted in between two rather narrow limits of 
time. 

In antithesis to this, we may set the essay of Professor 
Emery Barnes. If we may borrow a metaphor from one of 
the chapters, and compare Mr. Kennett to the skater cutting 
marvellous figures on thin ice, Dr. Barnes may fairly be said 
to stand on the bank. His refusal to accept the very possi- 
bility of dating the Psalms, his insistence that they are 
“timeless,”’ have a pedantic look. Such nescience is partly 
pose. What the essay is doing among the brave and ener- 
getic studies of the scholars who have made the volume, it is 
hard to see. 

Curiously enough, there is just a touch of the same 
foible in Professor Burkitt’s very interesting paper on the 
Eschatological Element in the Gospels. Why he should 
make such a mystery of “the real causes” of the Roman 
Empire’s decay, which “no one knows even now,’’ when a 
reasonable study of what has been written by sound his- 
torians could supply a whole bunch of contributory causes, 
he best can say. But, having said so much, we are bound 
to add that his paper is really one of the more memorable 
in the book. It will at least haunt the mind with some 
suggestion, when the interest of many of the others will be 
dim, and will need fresh kindling. 

While the volume is in general liberal, Mr. Brooke 
contributes a paper on the Historical Value of the Fourth 
Gospel which seems designed to be conservative. It is not 
likely to please conservative readers, for his concessions 
bulk far larger than anything he establishes, and when one 
remembers the vigor and clearness with which the his- 
toricity of the Gospel has been assailed, the hesitant method 
and faint conclusions here set forth will hardly help. 
“These considerations do not, of course, go very far towards 
proving the truth of St. John’s narrative as it stands. But 
they deserve the consideration of those who attempt to 
reconstruct the history.” 

An excellent article is contributed by Dr. Johns, the 
new Master of St. Catharine’s, on the influence of Baby- 
lonian Mythology upon the Old Testament. Here and there 
his style is rather obscure, but his article stands out as one 
of the more stimulating. Professor Moulton, of Man- 
chester, has an essay on New Testament Greek in the Light 
of Modern Discovery, which will be a delightful surprise 
to any who do not know his “ Prolegomena.’’ He has a gift 
of making philology fascinating which is very rare. Some 
will appreciate the human satisfaction he betrays in point- 
ing out, with the utmost delicacy, a grammatical ‘“ howler ’’ 
or two in the work of such men as Harnack and Well- 
hausen—a survival of his Cambridge days, perhaps. 

St. Paul is the subject of two interesting papers. Pro- 
fessor Anderson Scott deals with the essential unity in 
thought which links Jesus and Paul, and Professor Gardner 





with the speeches attributed to Paul in the Acts. While 
the latter recognises the service Sir William Ramsay’s 
geographical researches have done to New Testament study, 
his own attitude on the criticism of St. Luke is far sounder 
in every way. In all, his study of St. Luke is a real piece 
of portraiture, as human a thing as any in the book. 

In fine, the volume may be taken as a fair index of 
Cambridge study to-day—devout and candid, cautious, quiet 
but progressive. 





SUCCESS AND HALF-SUCCESS.* 


One of the best tributes to the methods of training that 
produced the art of the old masters is the fact that 
puzzled experts not infrequently confound the work of pupils 
and masters, and in self-defence attribute a given picture to 
“the school of Giorgione,’’ and so forth. Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“Villa Rubein” is of “the school of Turgenev,” and one cannot 
bestow on it higher praise than to say that in freshness and 
beauty, though not in artistic force, it is almost worthy 
to be signed by the greatest artist of them all. That a 
pupil’s creation should stand close scrutiny so triumphantly 
as “ Villa Rubein”’ is a proof that the work lives less by 
virtue of the perfection of its acquired style, than by 
virtue of the pupil’s spiritual quality. And a careful 
examination of this novel—first published ten years ago, 
and unnoticed from that day to this—leads us to the con- 
clusion that the born singer is not so much he who can 
train his voice as he who has a voice to train. It would be 
astonishing indeed if the manner of singing could so have 
affected us, if the singer’s rare quality of feeling were not, 
indeed, innate. 

Accepting as proven that in “Villa Rubein’’ the 
master’s style is one with the pupil’s inspiration, we are 
arrested by the ease, harmony, and restraint of the whole 
picture. Now it is precisely these qualities that indicate 
the artist’s mastery of his subject. The scene is a health 
resort in the Tyrol in spring. Paul von Morawitz, an 
Austrian fléneur, having buried his English wife, Mrs. 
Devorell, and having run through his fortune, is living with 
his child, Greta, and his step-daughter, Christian Devorell, 
in the Villa Rubein, which is inhabited also by Christian’s 
aunt, Mrs. Decie, and her uncle, Nicolas Treffry. Into the 
midst of this family comes the young artist, Harz, a poor 
and proud and talented young man, the son of a peasant. 
He paints a portrait of Christian Devorell, and the two fall 
passionately in love. Harz’s suit is opposed by Mrs. Decie, 
and Herr Paul, having learned of a romantic incident in the 
young painter’s past, when, as an Anarchist, he fled from 
“the authorities,’’ informs the police, and Harz, aided by 
old Nicholas Treffry, has hurriedly to cross the frontier. 
Eventually, through the agency of old Treffry’s dangerous 
illness, the family is reconciled to Harz, who becomes 
Christian’s betrothed, and the story closes with a chapter of 
retrospect, three years after their marriage. Now, the exact 
story of “Villa Rubein’’ has only the value, so to speak, 
of a path which winds in and out of the trees and lawns 
and flowers of a garden. It might, conceivably, have been 
planned differently : its true purpose is to lead us on from 
point to point, so that we may enjoy simply and easily 
what the garden provides—in the case before us, the 
study of the characters, their relations one to another, and 
the surrounding atmosphere. Each little scene of “ Villa 
Rubein”’ as it passes before our eyes has the spiritual fresh- 
ness, the spontaneity, the tenderness and grace that only a 
great master, or the rare pupil capable of learning his 
lesson, can bestow. In the hands of a master of genre, sub- 
ject is only of importance relative to the quality of beauty 
it discloses. The way an old woman sits by the fire, or 
pares turnips, may touch deeper springs of human interest 
than a “Descent from the Cross.’”” The history of a life- 
time may be disclosed by the knotted hand of a laborer, and 
the glory of light may be better revealed by a single ray in 
the darkness of a cellar than by the sunset glow of the 
heavens. It is by its suggestions of an infinite background 
of natural and spiritual forces that a piece of art counts, 


** Villa Rubein.” By John Galsworthy. 
‘*The Florentine Frame.’’ By Elizabeth Robins. 
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rather than by any inherent worthiness of subject. Mr. 
Galsworthy is extraordinarily successful in “ Villa Rubein ”’ 
in suggesting the latent, spiritual essence of his characters, 
extraordinarily happy in making a trait, a gesture, a tone 
indicate all that immense fusion and play of forces con- 
stantly at work in the current of every man’s life. Take, for 
example, his picture of the child, Greta. While she is an 
incarnation of the spontaneous charm of childhood, she 
is extraordinarily individual, and yet she is made living by 
virtue of a few fine strokes. We know that such craft as 
this is part of the legacy bequeathed by the example of a 
great master, but how few are the disciples who ever learn 
how to handle the tool. Original feeling, insight, and the 
most delicate spiritual perception must guide the hand, and 
“Villa Rubein,’’ in its luminous delicacy and harmonious 
grace, is an achievement that lives, that may be living, in 
fact, when the avalanche of contemporary fiction has 
vanished down the abyss. 

Among our women novelists Miss Elizabeth Robins, 
though by no means one of the foremost artists, is perhaps 
the most richly endowed. She is almost too clever in 
facility of expression, too quick in accepting and sum- 
marising situations and scenes which a more fastidious 
taste would bid her hold awhile at arm’s length before 
working them into her esthetic scheme. In the hands of 
an artist with a severer standard ‘The Florentine Frame’”’ 
might have become a little classic, but, as it stands, the 
admirable quality of the emotional passages between the 
middle-aged woman, Mrs. Roscoe, and her daughter, Genie, 
who are both in love with the same man, Keith, the 
youthful ex-professor and literary genius, are almost lost 
in the “ woolliness’’ of the whole picture. It is a question 
of art. The figure of Mrs. Roscoe, who has never known 
love, is exquisitely drawn, and the silent contest in this 
reticent woman, who sees the man she loves being detached 
from her by the girlish infatuation of her own daughter, is 
indicated with the most subtle precision. It is a vital 
flaw that the man should be a cheap lay figure, 
despite his attractive exterior, for this is the source 
of the psychological haziness at the crisis of the 
drama, when Keith languidly accepts the situation 
of wooing the girl he has no desire to marry. Even 
more destructive to the story is the introduction of 
the unreal figure of Professor Fanshawe and the terrible 
vulgarian, Cousin Minna. Cousin Minna takes the stage 
halfway through the book, and a most obtrusive piece of 
comedy is forced on our attention—a comedy which har- 
monises with the spiritual tragedy about as well as a 
Kidderminster carpet goes with Sheraton furniture. Miss 
Robins has only the most elementary instinct for so 
balancing, harmonising, grasping her accessory details that 
the beauty of the whole composition may be felt. She jars 
us with pieces of obtrusive reporting, and on one page she 
will bestow on us a delicate silver-point, and on another a 
flashlight photograph. Her last chapters, which analyse 
Genie’s alienation from her husband when at her mother’s 
death she discovers the truth that Keith’s passion was never 
for herself, are finely sensitive, but their fine gold shows 
queerly against the pinchbeck of their artistic setting. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


In “ The Life and Times of Bishop Challoner, 1691-1781 ” 
(Longmans, 2 vols., 25s. net), Dr. Edwin Burton narrates 
in two bulky volumes, and with a wealth of original docu- 
ments, the history of English Roman Catholicism during its 
most undistinguished epoch. From the Revolution of 1688 
to the Relief Acts of 1778 and 1791 liberty of publie worship 
was denied by law to Roman Catholics, and endurance rather 
than enterprise was the quality needed in those who moulded 
the policy of the Church. Bishop Challoner, whose long 
life covered the greater part of the eighteenth century, was 
a prelate who, in depressing surroundings, did notable 
service to the Roman Catholic cause. Dr. Burton admits 
that he was not a man of genius or even of striking 
originality, On the contrary, he was typical of the “ old- 
fashioned Catholics” of the penal times whom the new 
school—most of them converts—called into existence by 
Wiseman’s statesmanship regarded with impatience or 





scarcely concealed hostility. But Challoner’s name is still 
held in reverence by his co-religionists, and with good reason. 
He wrote or adapted such books as the “Garden of the 
Soul,” the “Meditations,” the “Memoirs of Missionary 
Priests,” and several other popular manuals of devotion, 
while his sanctity and devotion to the interests of his 
church won him the veneration of all with whom he came 
into contact. Biographies of Bishop Challoner have already 
been written by Milner, Butler, Barnard, and Dr. Burton 
himself, but the present volumes contain a mass of informa- 
tion that has never before been made public. Dr. Burton has 
been unsparing in his researches, and he has been rewarded 
by the discovery of materials that throw many interesting 
lights on Roman Catholic history in this country. On 
the Gordon riots, for example, he has, in addition to rare 
contemporary pamphlets, made use of manuscript authori- 
ties. Altogether, Dr. Burton is to be congratulated on 
this valuable contribution to English ecclesiastical history. 
* * * 


As a general rule the lives of theatrical celebrities make 
very dull reading, but in a former book dealing with Garrick 
and his circle Mrs. Alfred Parsons showed talent in writing 
this form of biography. Her latest volume, “The Incom- 
parable Siddons” (Methuen, 12s. 6d. net), is fresh and 
entertaining, though not every reader will agree with the 
estimate in the concluding chapter that Mrs. Siddons was 
“the foremost woman England produced in the region of 
the arts.” Whether she was even the greatest of English 
actress may be questioned, for the tragedy of the art of 
the theatre is its want of permanence, and a comparison 
between actors of different generations is impossible. Mrs. 
Parsons intends her book to be “a study of a personality 
and, at the same time, a contribution towards that definitive 
History of the English Stage which is yet unwritten.” As 
regards her personality, Mrs. Siddons presents an interesting 
psychological study. On the stage, we are told, she was 
a ‘“Pythoness, nightly hypnotised into passionate emotions 
by the sight of the drop-curtain and the boards.”’ In her 
home, she was, “at all events to the casual observer, more than 
a thought too much a mere mother and British matron, 
loving to be seemly and of good report, shut in the tower of 
an unimaginative nature,” while she described herself as 
“a matter-of-fact woman,” made of “inability and simple- 
ness.” This contrast is all the more interesting since she 
came of a family, the Kembles, whose name is familiar 
in English theatrical annals. Mrs. Parsons is right in 
laying stress upon the firm moral equipoise that distin- 
guished Mrs. Siddons, and this characteristic was cheaply 
purchased at the price of a certain want of vivacity and 
sense of humor. As a contribution to the history of the 
stage, the present volume accomplishes what the author 
intended. We are told the parts which Mrs. Siddons played, 
and are given full contemporary accounts of the effect pro- 
duced by her acting. In a chapter entitled ‘“ Friends,’’ Mrs. 
Parsons gives us some glimpses of Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Inch- 
bald, Mrs. Opie, Hannah More, Miss Seward, Sydney 
Smith, Chancellor Erskine, Campbell, and a crowd of others 
who attende@ Mrs. Siddons’s parties. The book is thorough, 
as well as readable, and is likely to take its place as the 
standard biography of Mrs. Siddons. 

- ~ 


In “A Beau Sabreur—Maurice de Saxe, Marshal of 
France: His Loves, His Laurels, and His Times, 1696-1750 ’”’ 
(Unwin, 15s. net) Mr. W. R. H. Trowbridge relates the 
career of an adventurer and soldier of fortune, who for a 
brief space sat upon the throne of Courland and played a 
number of other stirring parts in the history of the first 
half of the eighteenth century. The book takes a form which 
is, we think, new to this species of “ romantic’”’ biography. 
“T have,’’ says Mr. Trowbridge, “cast the material I have 
carefully collected from an extensive bibliography into an 
autobiographical form. In other words, instead of telling 
the story in the third person I have made Saxe, so to speak, 
tell his own story.’’ Though the method is open to ques- 


tion, Mr. Trowbridge has produced a readable and balanced 
account of the famous baétard du roi. Both Saxe’s father, 
Augustus the Strong, and his mother, Aurora von Kénigs- 
marck, were remarkable for their contempt for all conven- 
tional obligations, and this feeling, together with the mili- 
tary qualities of the Brandenburgs, Saxe possessed in a high 
His bid for the throne of Courland, his military 


degree. 
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TO H.M. THE KING 
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Get into a hot bath, a 


Mustard Bath 


—one to which a couple of tablespoon- 
fuls orsoof COLMAN’S MUSTARD 
have been added. Note the immediate 
bracing invigoration ; note the enjoy- 
ment of your evening, and the easy, 
lithe stride of the next day’s round. 


Colman’s 
mustard 
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M'Intyre. who has given us some most valuable books on religion, all of 
which are of Grey rate ability and excellence. 

Scoteman.—“ Nothing could be better. Throughout the whole volume 


the reader feels that he is following a sound, safe, well-balanced thinker 
upon the spiritual life.” 


Larze 














London: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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adventures, and his relations with Adriénne Lecouvreur, 
with Anna Ivanovna, with the Duchesse de Bouillon, and 
other episodes in his spirited but fickle career, are related 
by Mr. Trowbridge, who also manages by an occasional deft 
touch to convey something of Saxe’s simple and wayward 
temperament. Readers who demand of history plenty of 
color and romance will enjoy this book. 


” * * 


In a little volume of seventy-nine pages, Mr. Herbert 
Leeds has written the life of the late William Lefroy, Dean 
of Norwich (Jarrold, 2s. net). The memoir belongs to the 
order of “ appreciations,’’ rather than biographies, but, as 
the author explains, the slightness of the biographical detail 
ie intentional, the late Dean having expressed a wish that 
no extended biography should ever be published. Dean 
I efroy was an engaging and not unpicturesque personality 
in the church life of his day. An Evangelical to the core, 
he fought the Ritualist movement with all the vigor of a 
strenuous nature, always with the sincerest conviction that 
he was serving the best interests of the Church thereby. 
Yet this combativeness in doctrine was not the predominant 
feature of his ministry. His record at Norwich—a record 
that shows him as an earnest, almost impetuous, reformer 
in a circle which was disposed at first to accept reform 
with but indifferent grace—is the story of a consistent 
determination to regard his Christianity as a practical 
working creed, and his calling as directly connected with, 
and inseparable from, ordinary life. The Tory-democracy 
that he preached and practised was essentially democratic. 


“Few men,’ says Mr. Leeds, “in the hierarchy of the 
Church, knew better than he the life, the outlook, the 
thoughts, and the feelings of the common people”’; and his 


innate conservatism was tempered and directed into whole- 
some channels by this knowledge. Mr. Leeds gives an 
interesting sketch of his early days in Dublin, where he 
started life as a journalist; of his incumbency of St. 
Andrew’s, Liverpool; and of his reception into the then 
sleepy, comfortable life of the Norwich Close. It is un- 
fortunate, by the way, that a quotation, descriptive of 
the sensation caused by the Dean’s coming to Norwich, 
has been so mangled by the printers that one sentence 
is utter nonsense. The Dean’s work in regard to the 
regulation of the Cathedral is traced by Mr. Leeds, and 
there are thoughtful essays on his sermons, lectures, recrea- 
tions, and personal characteristics. The volume is 
illustrated by a frontispiece portrait, and a few photographs 
of churches with which the Dean was connected. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning, morning 

Nov. 19. Nov. 26 

Consols 24 per cent. 82,, 824 
German Threes 83 834 
Spanish Fours 944 94} 
3nenos Ayres Pacific R54 re 883 
Steel Common 93 bad 903 


Tue City has cheered up in the last day or two in spite 
of the lugubrious speeches about British credit by Lords 
Revelstoke and Avebury. The Stock Exchange has been 
busy with investment orders, and prices have been a little 
firmer. There has been some speculation in copper shares, 
as it is believed that Mr. Pierpont Morgan is heading a 
gigantic combine to control and curtail output. The Bank 
return is a very good one, and much surprise was expressed 
that the Court of Directors did not reduce the rate from 
5 to 4 per cent. The universal explanation is that the 
Directors of the Bank are anxious about the consequences 
if the Lords reject the Budget, and prefer to keep to their 
5 per cent. rate until, at any rate, the event has occurred 


and the probabilities of financial chaos can be better 
measured, 
burst of speculative activity, and the mere fact that a 
General Election is impending will tend to check the trade 


In the meantime we cannot look for any out- 


revival. 
Exports OF CAPITAL. 

Last week I referred to Mr. Wyndham’s extraordinary 
statements about exports of British capital. Since then 
Lord Lansdowne has referred to the subject and has _ been 
supported by Lord Revelstoke, Lord Rosebery, and Lord 
They all try 
irrelevant statistics which 


Milner. 
to 
sound very scientific and are well calculated to mislead an 


They are all in the same boat. 


make our flesh creep with 


unsophisticated audience. As their whole argument seems 
to be based on figures of “capital issues” collected by the 
“ Economist,’’ it may be well to give the following figures 
from the issue of that paper of October 16th :— 


Amount Pusticty RaisEp For BritisH INDUSTRIALS. 
1903. 1904. 1905 Average. 
£24,370,300 £20,833,900 £22,340,800 £22,515,000 
1906. 1907. 1908. 
£23,588,800 £24,642,900 £26,889,500 £25,040,400 


The first three years were years of Tory Government, and the 
average was £22,515,000. The second three were years of 
Liberal Government, and the average was £25,040,400. 
Difference in favor of the Liberals, £2,525,400 per annum. 
But, as I have said before, British industries are not 
financed by public subscriptions in London. For every 
pound so raised in London I dare affirm that twenty are 
subscribed locally, or “put into the business” privately. 
Possibly some reader of this column could illustrate the 
subject from his own experience. 


Lorp RosEBERY AND THE Exports oF CAPITAL. 


Lord Rosebery’s speech has been a great source of inno- 
cent merriment this week in the City. His views on the 
elementary transactions of finance are childlike and original, 
and bear out his own statement that he has never made a 
study of these matters. This is what he said :— 


box and the 
country sent 


**This country was not long ago the strong 
safe of Europe, to which every man outside this 
his savings that they might be secure. That was an enormous 
mass of capital which was sent to England for security. I 
venture to ask if those millions have not already disappeared 
from this country. I believe all the great ships that go west- 
wards across the Atlantic are at this moment carrying bonds 
and stocks in ballast.’”” (Loud laughter.) 

This is indeed serious. So anxious are our capitalists to 
get their money out of the country that the primal relations 
of borrower and lender are reversed, and to-day Englishmen 
not only lend freely to Americans, but actually offer their 
own bonds as security for their own money! Perhaps Lord 
Rosebery’s ridiculous blunder will warn other enthusiasts 
to make sure of their home-made financial theories before 
airing them in public. And what does this theory of 
American borrowings, even when correctly stated, amount 
to? Simply this—that New York is supposed this autumn 
to have bought an unusually large number of bills for dis- 
count in London. The story is strenuously denied, but 
even if it is true, the bills only run for a short period— 
three or six months, and many of them are already matur- 
ing. During the harvest months America, whose supply of 
credit is never equal to a heavy demand, shifts part of the 
burden on to the shoulders of London, draws money at a 
high rate of interest and sends it back again as soon as the 
seasonal stress is past. That is all. It is done every 
year, and it has absolutely no connection with this or any 
other Budget. Lord Rosebery, no doubt, supposes that this 
investment in Americans is permanent; but, as everybody 
ought to know, English investors have not been taking up 
American stocks or bonds any faster than usual. On the 
contrary, most of them believe that Wall Street has run 
prices up far too high, and that investment at present is 
a very dangerous business. Speculation there may be, but 


not investment; and my readers may rest assured that 
neither on the westward nor the eastward journey are bonds 
and stocks being used to ballast Atlantic liners. 

LUcELLUM. 
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CHAIRMAN: To 


those qualities of fine fla- 
vour and aroma that one 
requires. for real enjoy- 
ment in smoking it adds 





cooln ess. 


evenly to the last shred. 


and 


: os same, but fuller flavoured. 


6d per oz. from 
all .tobacconists. 











Rowntree’s 


Cocoa 


has a distinctly 


rich flavour 








the unusual attribute. of | | 


Whether smoked:much. : 
or little it is always cool, 
always pleasing and burns 


BOARDMAN ’S is 


» the same > tobacco milder, 


RECORDER he 


R - J. LEA, MANCHESTER. | 





all its own. 
It 1s really 


delicious. 


MAKERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 














| EUROPE’S OPTICAL ILLUSION. By Norman Angell. 


_2/6. _Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent @ Co. Ltd., London. 





New light on the armament Question. 

A book that gees to the root of the difficulty, showing, 

HOW the credit system is our real defence; 

WHY it would make even a victorious Germany impotent 
for evil, and, 

HOW it brings about the economic futility of military 
power, and, 

Makes modern wealth, even when undefended, secure 
frem military aggressien, 





NO LIBERAL CAN AFFORD TO REMAIN IGNORANT 
OF THE LITTLE-REALISED FACTS ELABORATED 
IN THIS STRIKING TREATISE. 


EUROPE’S OPTICAL ILLUSION. By Norman Angell, 
2/6. SimpKin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent G Co. Ltd., London. 
4, Station:rs Hall Court, LONDON, 


TOURS. 





| R.M.S. ‘*DUNOTTAR CASTLE.” 


£12 12s. OPORTO, GIBRALTER, TANGIERS, ALGIERS, 
PALERMO, Febru: ary 15th 
£26 Se, PALESTINE, EGYPT,C ONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, 
March 3rd. 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


ey —SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING 
( 1s. TOURS, including Second-Class Return Ticket 
g 


| and Accommodation Hotel Aubepine, Ballaigues. Also Hotels at 
| Mantana, Villars. St. Beatenberg, Wengen, Lenzerheide, etc.— 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, 8.W. 


THE INDEX TO. 
\VOLUME V. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready, and can be obtained free 
on application to the Manager. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditicns of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST,. HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, BR.8.0. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE., 


Scholarship Examination in December. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 








ESTATE AGENTS. 


CROHAM PARK ESTATE, 
SOUTH CROYDON. 


Healthy and Beautiful situa- 
tion. Croham Hurst, Addington 
& Shirley Hills. & other lovely 
contiguous country. 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSES. 
Freehold from 1,000 guineas. 
Tennis Lawns, Motor-houses, & 
Stabling, four railway stetions, 
30 minutes from London. 
ye ge Young and Co., 
Land Agents and Surveyors, 
Office on Estate. and 
61. Coleman Street, Bank, E.C, 


























CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.€. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Uxford or Cambridge. 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY UGILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines Therough Bducation with individual care and 
character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air. Good train service on mainline. Escorts provided, 


Principal - . MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 


ST. GEORGE'S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 


(Founpep 1876.) 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Help and Direction f»r Home Students in Literature, Fine Art (Special 
Subject for 1909-10, ‘‘The National Gallery—Foreign Schools”), History, 
Geography, Philosophy, Languages. Science, &c. 

he Classes, under the direction of an Honorary Committee of Ladies, are 
conducted by experienced tutors of high University attainment who work in 
direct communication with their students. Preparation for examinations 
Fees from 12s. per term. Write for Prospectus to Secretary, St. George's 
Classes, Edinburgh. 








ESAM# HOUSE for Home-life Training and for Training of Children, 
Lady Nurses and Kindergartners.—For full particu lais apply, the Priucipa! 
Miss Emily Last, 43a, Acacia Road, Loudon, N.W. 





(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 14th. 1910. The Colleg 
prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 

TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from ¢50 to £60 a year, an 
a certain number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for thre 
years, will be offered for COMPETITIC N in June, 1910. 

Inclusive fee £100 a year. 

For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Healthy out door life, combined with thorough education on modern 

lines. Usual curriculum, including citizenship covrse, extension lectures. 

&c. Preparation when required for University and other careers. 
Handicrafts, gardening. riding. nature study, archeology, &c. 


Principal: Miss Amy Kemp. 











BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTER :—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certiti- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. 
Citizenship Course. Leisure Hour Work. 
The Spring Term begins on January 18th. 


For prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 








CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress : Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin (Class, Tripos, Camb.) 
Second Mistress; Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.SC., London. 
A limited number of boarders received. 


CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 

Hockey, Tennis, &c..&c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life. 


Principals { THEODORA E. CLARK. 





( K. M. ELLIS, 





BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SoutHamptTon Buitpines, Hien Horsorx, W.O. 
2+ per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposite repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounte with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 

C. F RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 

















BOOKSELLERS. 
J. POOLE @ CO. , 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


\ll enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered, 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE. 


6/ 2,800 “VICTORIAN” EDITION OF 
+ 


.- BAZRY’S TEACHERS’ PRAYER BOOK. 

















Being the Book of Common Prayer, with Introductions, Analysis, Notes 
2) and a Commentary upon the Psalter. By the Right Rev. ALFRED 
* | Barry, D.D., D.C.L.. and a Glossary by the Rev. A. L, MayHEw. M.A. 

| 16mo. Bourgeois, Large Type Edition. Cloth boards, red edges. 6s. 

Pot | for 2s. Abroad 2«. 2d.; Pastegrain. limp. gilt edges, 7s. 6d. for 3s. 9d.; 
Free | Abroad 3s. 11d. ; post free. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 








GLAISHER’S DECEMBER CATALOGUES 
OF PUBLISHER’S REMAINDERS AND BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
are now ready, and will be sent post free en application. 
These TWO CATALOGUES include manv ENTIRELY NEW 
REMAINDERS in General Literature; also a large and wide selection of 
well-illustrated and attractive books for the young, suitable for 
Christmas Prescnte. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


The Strange Disappearance 
of a Baronet— 


an eerie and whimsical story by ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
—will appear in this week’s issue of 


The Saturday 
Westminster, 


which will be a SPECIAL LITERARY NUMBER enlarged to 


TWENTY. PAGES. 


Other Special Contributions to the issue will be. 
THE NEXT DOOR BABY: by Mrs. Neish. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: by G. A. B. Dewar. 
AN AMUSING STUDY BY “SAKI.” 

And in addition there will be 

Special Articles on Christmas and Gift Books, 
Reviews of the Season’s Books, F. C. G.’s 
Cartoons, and all the usual features. 


‘Saturday Westminstsr,’ November 27th. 


OFFICES; Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 











OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 





Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Readirg, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms, 


Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) Single from 3/6 to 6/0. 
Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, lable d’Hote, 

Breakfast and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION, 


Thackeray Hotel—“ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—* Bookcraft, London.” 








LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40. Ludgate Hill. E.C.; 70 & 71. Euston Square, W.C. 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st Class; moderate 
SILVER HOW.. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 
BUXTON. 


Sun Lounge. 

















E. Richard, Manager 
H. J. Preston 








ST. ANN’S HOTEL. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara 


DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8S. R. Jefferson 


EASTBOURNE. 
CLARENCE Private Hotel& Boarding House. Sussex Gdns. 5/-day 
HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 5/- day 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE RestpenTiat Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl 
ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL 120 rooms. Facing Sea 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), 8.0. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments 


LANCASTER. 
BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. 


First Hotel 
































Wm. McIntosh 





LEED 
HOTEL METROPOLE, 2 minutes’ walk from either station 


LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russel] 
Telegrams: *‘ Compton.” Telephone 3038 Royal, 3 wires 


GRAPES HOTEL, Tarleton St. Snacks and Luncheons. Tel. 3074 
Royal. G. Cutte, Prop. 

















LLANDUDNO. 
The WHITE HORSE Boarding Estab.. centre of Prom., facing sea 
LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver 
LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres 


HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson 
MATLOCK. 

SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H.Challand 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes) 
NELSON. 

RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. One Vinute from Station 
OXFORD (near). 

SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &c., Lecture 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles 




















SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &., Baths & Treatment 


ROWNTREE’S CAFE, LordSt., Hot Luncheons, Aft’noonTeas,Tel.647 


ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths; Excellent cuisine. 
Lift. Near Golf Links. From 7s. per day. Tel 422. 


HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’s Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop 

















ALBERT HOTEL. Ordinary daily. Sunday Table d’Héte. H. E. Taylor 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 











Mrs. T. Newbitt 














HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 





THE “OSMAN” TURKISH TOWEL. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 
THE “OSMAN” Turkish Goods enumerated here are 
an absolute necessity in every household. They are a 
luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices 
within reach of every one. Be sure to buy the “Osman” 

brand and avoid imitations. 








MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, LIMITED, MANCHESTER; 


And Seld by all High-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 

















NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to Tae Nation 
Office, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage : 

Home, 26s. peER ANNUM. fF oreicNn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 


PoustisaHine Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 


Telephone No. Gerrard 4035. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Back Page, or Page 
Silin alles "} £10 00 £500 £210 0 
Other Pages... 8 00 400 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 
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VOLUME V. OF THE NATION 


Will be ready shortly and may be had 
free, on application to the Manager. 
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